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FIRST IN FOODS! 


Yes, Dairy Foods... 
First in Foods . . . move 
to the fore in your year 
’round American Dairy 
Association nation-wide 
promotion on posters, 
in magazines, in news- 
papers and on the air. 
Here Walter Taube and 
John Stronsky, art di- 
rectors for ,Campbell- 
Mithun, Inc., ADA 
advertisifig agency, put 
finishing touches on 
new and colorful ADA 
advertising. Make this 
program grow... 


REMEMBER 
ADA IN JUNE 






























Cast-lron, 
Painted 


The new De Laval 200 Series ‘’Air-Tight’’ Cream 
Separators include 9 mechanical or structural im- 
provements that are reflected as operating advan- 
tages. Among the features is the fact that these 
separators are now furnished with frames of non- 
corrosive metal which stay bright indefinitely. For 
those plant operators who prefer their “ Air-Tight’’ 
Separators with painted frames, opalescent gray 
machines are available. 


Regardless of the type of frame, every “Air-Tight’’ 
owner gets identical basic design features in his 
De Laval “Air-Tight’’ Cream Separator. Whether the 
machine is one of the new 200’s or an older 100 
Series unit, every “Air-Tight” Separator gives perfect 


7 WHICH FRAME DO YOU PREFER? 





skimming, velvet-smooth, high viscosity cream, and 
delivers both cream and skim milk free from foam. 
The butterfat content of the cream may be changed 
over a wide range while the separator is in operation. 


NINE ADVANTAGES OF “AIR-TIGHT” 200 SERIES SEPARATORS 


. New low frame — easier disassembly 

. Bowl floats in rubber — extra quiet 

. Feet cushioned in rubber — vibrationless 

. Lower inlet pressure — less pump wear 

. Shorter spindle — more rigid assembly 

. No clutch — worm wheel keyed to shaft 

. New seals designed for longer wear 

. Streamlined surface, sanitary and beautiful 


woanouwnst wn 


. Frames of 1: cast-iron or 2: non-corrosive metal 
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“AR-Tigut 


CREAM SEPARATORS 
and MILK CLARIFIERS 
Stainless Steel Equipped 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY 
165 Broadway, New York 6 © 427 Randolph St. Chicago 6 
DE LAVAL PACIFIC CO. «© 61 Beale St., San Francisco 5 
THE DE LAVAL CO., Limited «¢ Peterborough, Ontario 
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inquisitive visitors has been finding 

its way to Wood-Jon Farms, just 
south and a little east of Chicago, near 
Valpariso, Ind. The trickle gained de- 
cided strength when the worldly Chicago 
Tribune Press Service head-lined “Process 
of Canning Fresh Milk Is Nearing Perfec- 
tion.” 


ae sos FEBRUARY a steady trickle of 


Many have visited Wood-Jon with 
tongue in cheek, but have gone away 
remembering the taste, which is enjoya- 
ble, of fresh milk, poured out of a can and 
allowed to touch air for the first time. 
That in a nutshell, is the “secret” behind 
the Stambaugh-Graves method of canning 
fresh milk: in the handling pipeline from 
cow to consumer, it is never allowed to 
touch air. 


Of course there are other ramifications 
to the process. But first let’s get squared 
away on the persons and the setting in- 
volved. 

Dr. Roy R. Graves and Jack Stambaugh 
are the persons. Dr. Graves is known to 
many in the dairy and processing inven- 
tive field, having served 28 years in the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s bureau of animal husbandry and 
having gained recognition as an authority 
in the breeding and feeding of dairy 
calves; and having worked on a patented 
glass vacuum weighing jar for use with 
mechanical milkers (De Laval Co. makes 
the equipment under license.) 
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Dr. Roy Graves, left, points out through Wood-Jon Farms dairy plant 
observation windows the unique milking parlor only several feet from four, 
processing equipment, off to the right out of view. goes, 





empty. 


CANNED FRESH MILK IS A FACT 


By WALTER RUDOLPH 


Jack Stambaugh is a young dairy farm- 
er, automobile dealer and farm implement 


salesman. With the help of Mark W. 
Walton, partner-farmer, Wood-Jon Farms 
were built up into a model dairy business 
with a unique milking parlor. Meanwhile, 
Stambaugh, on Army duty in Washington 
during the war, got acquainted with Dr. 
Graves. 

Both men saw eye-to-eye on several 
things, on the management of a dairy 
farm, and that today’s milk handling 
methods left much to be desired in the 
ways of efficiency. Dr. Graves, going 
into retirement, accepted an invitation 
from Stambaugh to come out to Wood- 
Jon and work on a cherished canning 
idea. 

As Dr. Graves has summed it up, ever 
since milk was recognized as the most 
complete human food, handlers have 
dreamed of how to get it from the animal 
to the consumer without loss of any of its 
vital food values, and to keep it fresh 





John C. Davis, Farm Editor of 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, quotes 
Dr. Graves as saying that, weigh- 
ing all presently known factors, the 
commercially successful canning ot 
fresh milk should reduce consumer 
prices five or more cents a quart, 
while giving the public a product 
with all food values sealed in. 














A look down on the milking parlor itself, with foreground stall, one af 
Note vacuumed, glass milk receivers, from where milk 
under lower vacuum, into storage tank in processing room. 








indefinitely. The hurdles in this line of 
thinking are the necessity of using human 
hands, atmospheric conditions and spoil- 
age brought on by the reaction of air and 
milk-borne bacteria. 


Well, manual contact has long ceased 
to be a problem. Most good practice to- 
day includes the use of milking machines, 
and the dumping of milk into cans in 
which it is transported to processors. Of 
course a cooling process is involved in 
there, too. At the plant cans are dumped 
and milk goes to receiving tanks, and 
then begins passage through pasteurizing, 
cooling and into bottling equipment with- 
out ever being touched. 


But during all this time it is exposed 
to air, and is wide open to action leading 
towards spoilage, with air and bacteria 
involved. Dr. Graves has long considered 
the elimination of handling as presently 
known, so that a “farm fresh” method of 
processing might be achieved. Handlers 
know, he has said, that upon elimination 
of bacteria action in fresh milk it can be 
kept indefinitely. 


In the perfection of the canning proc- 
ess, Dr. Graves enlisted the aid of Con- 
tinental Can Co. Their laboratory skills 
are at his disposal, and some special 
equipment devised with his aid. Dr. 
Graves chose an inert gas, nitrogen (car- 
bon dioxide might be used just as well,) 
to blanket milk wherever it might other- 
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Sitting in dairy plant showroom is this ‘‘pilot’’ canning machine, built 
through cooperation of Continental Can Co. in the new process—tanks 
are for nitrogen gas that blankets canning steps. 


wise be exposed to air during his canning 
process. 
From Cow to Milk Jar 


Let’s follow the milk from the cow to 
the can, as it is being done at Wood-Jon: 
the milk goes directly from the cow’s 
udder through teat cups and rubber tub- 
ing connections to a suspended milk jar 
hung on a scale; each of the four stalls 
in the milking parlor have the same ar- 
rangement. 

In a vacuum in this jar, the milk is 
weighed. Then a still lower vacuum 
causes the milk to be drawn from the jar 
into the storage vat of about 210-gallon 
capacity in the processing room. After 
all the milking is done, normally 100 
cows, the milk, still very near body tem- 
perature in the storage vat, is started 
through the standard homogenizer. 


All essential piping is stainless steel. 
For the record, the Chicago Board of 
Health requires Grade A milk to have a 
bacteria count not exceeding 30,000. 
Stambaugh and Dr. Graves have been 
producing bottled milk with an average 
count of 500, and very often as low as 
100. This high quality milk quite natur- 
ally lends itself well to the canning proc- 
ess. 


From the homogenizing machine, the 
milk passes through preheating up to 
about 190 degrees. Then it enters a new 
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type of pasteurizing setup where its pas- 
sage is very turbulent and at a tempera- 
ture, for about 19 seconds, of around 260 
degrees. Dr. Graves’ pasteurizer is con- 
structed of two cylinders-within-cylinders, 
with outside diameters of about four 
inches, and a foot in length. 


Inner cylinders have a 10-foot long 
groove circling from end to end of the 
tube. Both inner and outer jackets are 
steamheated, with standard automatic 
heat-controlling equipment. The Indiana 
Board of Health has approved this special 
pasteurizing equipment, which was re- 
ported as being comparatively inexpen- 
sive to fabricate. 

From the pasteurizer the milk passes 
directly to the experimental canning ma- 
chine, installed on a pilot plant basis. 
Dairy quarters at Wood-Jon are being 
enlarged for a more permanent and elab- 
orate canning arrangement. In the pres- 
ent machine, the canning chamber is 
blanketed with nitrogen gas to prohibit 
air from coming in contact with the milk. 


Cans Specially Treated 


Cans used are specially treated for 
cleanliness, and after the can is sealed, 
the whole is sterilized. As this is writ- 
ten, small quantities only of canned milk 
have been produced, with many tests 
under variables (present to any kind of 
processing) to be performed. Lacquer 


Close-up of the Dr. Graves pasteurizing equipment: two horizontal, flash 
pasteurizing cylinders-in-cylinders, where preheated milk from homogen- 
izer spends about 19 seconds at 260 degrees. Other equipment is of 


regulation type. 


coating of can interiors is one phase of 
experimentation. 

Milk has been canned in pound “beer” 
cans, stored for weeks at various tem- 
peratures, and opened and tasted. Little 
if any difference in taste from ordinary 
bottled milk has been reported. Cans 
have been opened and left under refrig- 
eration for a week or so, without any 
detriment to taste or quality. Tests under 
various atmospheric conditions are con- 
tinuously underway, without refrigera- 
tion. 


Without a doubt, if the canning of 
fresh milk becomes commercially practi- 
cal, the implications to the fluid milk 
field are tremendous. In fact, the entire 
system of handling retail fluid milk in 
the dairy industry would be due for a 
drastic shakeup. 


Wide Marketing Potential 


As to marketing possibilities, house- 
wives could buy cases of canned milk, 
storing it in their homes and effecting 
quite a savings in transportation costs. 
Door-to-door delivery would be a thing 
of the past. Further, Dr. Graves pointed 
out that the inaccessibility of fresh milk 
to some groups of consumers, such as 
poor people throughout the south, would 
be changed and canned fresh milk could 
be readily available to them. 

(Please turn to Page 53) 

































By ROBERT E, KOEHLER 


OTTING THE ROLLING, grassy 
farmlands of Wisconsin are herds 
which produce almost one-sixth 
of the nation’s entire milk supply and 
JOUN C. SCHUMAN earn for the Badger state the title of 
“America’s Dairyland.” But Wisconsin 
dairymen have never been content 

with mere quantity alone; they likewise produce some of the finest milk on the market. 


One of the state’s top boosters of quality milk products is John C. Schuman, president and 
general manager of Dairy Distributors, Inc. Co-operative, whose new $500,000 pasteurizing plant in 
Milwaukee is a dream of cleanliness. 


The story of the co-operative is also the story of a man who through the years has fought for 
and promoted sanitation in milk production, both as a dairy plant executive and as a legislator. Serving 
as a state senator for eight years in the 1920’s, Mr. Schuman was instrumental in developing Wisconsin’s 
quality milk program and laws regulating the operation of co-operatives. 


The Badger dairyman in 1921 helped to organize the Watertown Milk Producers Co-operative, 
a bargaining unit which was the forerunner of Dairy Distributors. Three years later the producers 
set up their own plant, but Mr. Schuman could not have imagined then that 24 years later he would 
head a second plant which would have such features as a laboratory with ultra-violet germicidal . 
lamps installed on the ceiling to destroy air-borne bacteria. 


The Watertown group shipped to the Chicago market up until 1932, when it organized Dairy 
Distributors as a separate corporation and established a plant in Milwaukee. Eight years later the 
two groups were merged into the present co-operative. Now the pasteurizing and bottling operations 
are handled in Milwaukee, while the processing of evaporated milk and ice cream is carried on in Water- 
town, located some 50 miles northwest of the state’s metropolis. 


Operating 45 routes in Milwaukee and 16 out of the Watertown area, Dairy Distributors pro- 
duces a complete line of dairy products. But the organization’s real success is found in almost un- 
believable sanitation, a word that has been part of Mr. Schuman’s active vocabulary ever since he 
entered the dairy industry. 


President of the Dairy Research association, a statewide co-operative group, he is also a director 
of the Midland Co-operative Dairy association. It is because of men like John C. Schuman that Wisconsin 
has earned its great prestige in the dairy world. 
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Sher Vel Stabilizer 
Ice Cream Fruits and Flavors 
CP Chocolate Flavored Coatings 
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for Ice Cream Bars and Novelties 
Ammonia Fittings and Valves 

Rubber Aprons 

Dairy Workers’ Clothing 

Laboratory Glassware 

CP Babcock Tester 

Water and Brine Pumps 
Sanitary Pumps 
Thermometers 





Brushes for Every Purpose 
Can and Case Conveyors 
Stainless Steel Tubing 
Milk Cans 
Bottle Cases 
Stainless Steel Utility Washup Table 


THE ST Elip Abakage » MFG. COMPANY 


General and Export Offices: 1243 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago 7, Illinois 


Atlanta « . Boston . Buffalo e Chicago * Dallas « Denver « Houston « Kansas City, Mo. « Los Angeless 
° hvilie « New York « Omaha « Philadelphia + Portland, Ore. « St. Lovise 
Salt Lake City « San Francisco + Seattle « Toledo, Ohio * Waterloo, ia. 
CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. OF CANADA, LTD. THE CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. COMPANY, LTD. 
267 King St., West, Toronto 2, Ontario Avery House, Clerkenwell Green, London, England 
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“It ain't the guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close co-operation 
That makes them win the way. 


“It ain't the individual, 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting team-work 
Of every bloomin’ soul.” 
—Rudyard Kipling 


HIS LITTLE VERSE IS FOUND 
B the bulletin board in the con- 

ference room of the Golden Guern- 
sey Dairy Co-operative at Milwaukee, 
Wis. It summarizes the philosophy be- 
hind the thinking of the men and women 
who have built the organization into one 
of the leading cooperative enterprises in 
the nation. 


Golden Guernsey’s phenomenal growth 
and success cannot be attributed simply 
to fate or good luck. Instead, it has been 
the “everlasting team-work of every 
bloomin’ soul” ever since 1930 when 15] 
farmers defied the challenge of the de- 
pression to organize the first co-operative 
to enter the Milwaukee field. 


At the end of the first month of opera- 
tion, the dairy had one route, 85 cus- 
tomers and sales totalling $752; at the 
end of 1948 there were 151 routes, 50,- 
000 customers and sales amounting to 
$6,478,422. The physical outlay now in- 
cludes the dairy proper, an ice cream 
plant and three “Milk Jugs,” retail out- 
lets for the co-operative’s products. 


Each farmer buys stock in proportion 
to the number of cows in his herd, but 
is limited to only one vote. Membership 
is not confined to Guernsey producers. 
Employes share in the ownership of 
Golden Guernsey, but purchase of stock 
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Golden Guernsey 
Dairy Co-operative 


By ROBERT E. KOEHLER 
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A Golden Guernsey ‘‘shingle’’ indicates a farm 
that is producing high quality milk, for the 
co-operative has always stressed sanitation, 
ine'uding a premium for extra clean milk. 
The dairy provides the sicns, which dot south- 
eastern Wisconsin. 
is not obligatory. Instead, it is considered 
a privilege with preferred stock sold on 
a limited basis. 

A nine-man board of directors who 
serve three-year terms heads the organ- 
ization. Gavin W. McKerrow, a Scotch- 
man who likes to think of himself as a 
dirt farmer, has been Golden Guernsey’s 
president since its founding. He owns a 
473-acre dairy and sheep farm, which is 











managed by his son, William. Frank F, 
Kipp is the dairy’s vice president and 
treasurer, and Carl Perschbacher js 
secretary. 


The dairy’s progress has been appro- 
priately summed up thus by President 
McKerrow: 


“Here is an organization with a vital 
living spirit. Our success lies in our de- 
sire to give rather than to get. It is the 
natural result of a superior product plus 
a superior service such as only can result 
when every member of an organization 
gives to it his and her best efforts.” 


Nor is that idle chatter, for Golden 
Guernsey has used superior products and 
superior service as selling points from 
the very start. The co-operative has al- 
ways insisted upon bacteria counts from 
all farmers on all grades. Each shipper’ 
count is recorded four times monthly - 
three samples of raw milk and one after 
pasteurization. In addition, three sedi- 
ment tests are taken. Extra cleanliness 
merits a premium of a differential of 
15 cents per 100 pounds on the standard 
milk and 25 cents per 100 pounds on the 
special Golden Guernsey milk. 


Under a base quantity plan the out- 
put of each producer during five low 
production months is set as a base. He is 
then paid at the higher fluid milk rate 
for this base amount through seven high 
production months when normally much 
of the shipper’s milk would sell at a lower 
price for surplus, which is converted 
into various manufactured products. 


The dairy produces fluid milk and 
cream, chocolate milk and skim milk, 
and the limited amount of surplus is 
turned into butter, cottage cheese, pow- 
dered skim milk and ice cream. 
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Here’s the newest Cherry-Burrell trendmaker 
... the SUPERHOMO! 


Embodied in the new, most sanitary SUPERHOMO 
are the greatest advancements of design, con- 
struction and operation. And these advancements, 
these features, have made SUPERHOMO the rec- 
ognized leader in the homogenizer field. 

Some outstanding features of the SUPERHOMO 
include: the simple, efficient, single or two-stage 
homogenizing valve...the most sanitary, eco- 
nomical, easy-to-assemble and disassemble solid 


CHERKY-BURRELL CORPORATION 
General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 


Lenttiker tt B Gta wniludley 
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Superhomo 


. i 
est Homogenizer: 


; 


stainless steel cylinder block...and the most 
rugged, compact, easy-to-clean frame and drive 
mechanism, the easiest to service of any homog- 
enizer available. 

But, find out for yourself what makes the new 
SUPERHOMO the finest homogenizer ever built. 
Send the coupon below for the SUPERHOMO 


bulletin! 


Cherry-Burrell Corporation 
Dept. 102, 427 W. Randolph St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


Please send bulletin describing the new Superhomo. 


__ 


City___ ——————__—>_I ———«=6h3h—lhi 











Company____ —— “ ee 























The high standard of cleanliness which 
has been mentioned is likewise found in 
the plant itself, which is equipped with 
the most sanitary, up-to-date machinery. 
All equipment in the pasteurizing room 
is of stainless steel. The short-time pas- 
teurizing units which were installed in 
1947 are capable of processing 34,000 
pounds of milk an hour, a far cry from 
the vat pasteurizer which handled 6,500 
pounds of milk an hour. 


To fully appreciate what Golden 
Guernsey has accomplished in a com- 
paratively short life, a brief history of 
the dairy is in order. Dissatisfied with 
prices received from Milwaukee plants, 
a group of farmers in neighboring Wauk- 
esha County set up the co-operative in 
1930 with $150,000 of stock to produce 
“milk controlled entirely from cow to 
consumer by the farmer.” 


At first milk was bottled and _pas- 
teurized on a farm near Waukesha, which 
is located 15 miles from Milwaukee. 
But this operation was soon outgrown 
and in March, 1931, Golden Guernsey 
moved into a $100,000 plant in Mil- 
waukee that could process 2,280 quarts 
an hour. By this time the co-operative 
had 1,500 customers and eight routes. 


In 1934 a $50,000 two-story building 
and $30,000 of equipment were added. 
At the end of five years Golden Guernsey 
had 448 stock holders with an average 
investment of $360. Yearly sales totaled 
over $1,000,000. 


The dairy marked another milestone 
in 1937 when it risked $15,000 to prove 
that milk can compete with beer and 
whiskey by building a “Milk Jug” on the 
main highway dotted with night clubs 
leading into Milwaukee from the west. 
The combination cafeteria-ice cream 
counter features a semi-circular arena 


located behind the wall in the back of 





Sanitation 
Guernsey operation. 


and up-to-dute equipment are fundamental 
The original vat pasteurizers shown above, installed 
in 1930, with a capacity of 6500 pounds per hour, were replaced in 1947. 





An over-all view of the Golden Guernsey Dairy Co-operative located in Milwaukee, Wis. 5 
founding in 1930, the organization has enjoyed a phenomenal growth and today Golden Guernsey 


takes in 160,000 pounds of milk daily on the average, has 151 


the counter where guests can view 
through plate glass Guernsey cows being 
fed and cared for. 


The “milk bar” experiment proved so 
successful that the co-operative later set 
up two similar establishments — one in 
the city and another on a highway from 
the north. In 1940 a new ice cream 
plant was built which produces a high 
quality product called Guernsey Maid. 
This is sold only through the “Milk Jug” 
outlets. 


The following table more vividly pic- 
tures Golden Guernsey’s growth over the 
past 18 years. 


Ave. Daily 
Milk Intake 
Pounds Routes Customers Sales 
1930 3,200 2 85 $193,500 
1935 65,200 85 20,000 1.180.000 
1943 105.000 99 35,000 2.569.450 
1948 160,000 151 


50,000 6.478.422 








But statistics do not tell the whole 
story. Golden Guernsey was a pioneer in 
a plan to share benefits with its own 

























in the Golden 





Above photo shows on right the controls for the short-time pasteurizing 
units—one with a 20,000 pound an hour capacity, 
14,000-pound an hour capacity. 





Since ite 
routes and 50.000 customers. 
employes in the form of bonuses. Under 
a system of a fair division of profits, 
patronage refunds are paid to farmers 
and employes. These two items totaled 
$106,080 iln 1948. 


Under a group annuity plan the co- 
operative contributes $2 for every $1 
put into a fund by employes, who re- 
ceive a substantial pension when they 
reach 65. A system of reserves provides 
an option of retiring employes at 55. 

But as President McKerrow again has 
so aptly said: 


“The story of our co-operative is not 
in stock and patronage refunds, but in 
seeking new ways to increase our service 
to men and our patrons.” 

A program for and run by employes 
includes such features as a recreational 
league, a benefit association for disability 
not covered by compensation insurance, 
a credit union, and a junior board of 

(Please turn to Page 59) 
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Here’s the easy way to bigger profits and 


a better chocolate-flavored dairy drink 
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Economical new powder 
contains a carrageenin-based 
stabilizer 
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but in 
nployes 
eational 
a ee — ° 
isability 7 @ ECONOMICAL . . . the price is amazingly low. Con- 
urance, venience and ease in handling save time and money 
nard of in manufacturing. Always uniform, Kraft Stabilized ’ 


Chocolate-Flavored Powder never fails, when prop- ! 
erly used, to produce a delightful, fast-selling choco- 


@FINER FLAVOR. ..a deep-down delicious “chocolaty” late-flavored drink. 


if taste that you'll find ideal as a base for your formula. Find out more about this amazing product. Call or write 
Kraft Stabilized Chocolate-Flavored Powder is a the Kraft branch in your area today. Once you try it, 
superb blend of top-grade, finely -ground cocoa and you'll agree that Kraft Stabilized Chocolate-Flavored 


SUCTOSE . - brought to flavor perfection by a dash of Powder makes a better dairy drink... easier. Kraft 
salt and vanillin, Foods Company, Dept. AM-9, 500 Peshtigo Court, 


Chicago 90, Illinois. Branches in all principal cities. 


@LASTING SUSPENSION .« ; . This finer Kraft 
product contains a carrageenin-based stabilizer. It 
will not “settle out”! Color distribution is even, 


) uniform. There are no color layers or “marbling” 
to destroy eye appeal, 


Grow viscosisy ; : ; drinks mado with Kraft STABILIZED CHOCOLATE-FLAVORED 


Powder have nearly the same viscosity as fluid 
milk! They pour out smoothly, leave on the 

tongue no filmy, sweetish after-taste to destroy POWD > R 
the appetite for “seconds.” 


@EASY TO USE... no mess, no bother. No sticky 
syrup to scrape from the sides of a jug or tin. You for making chocolate-flavored dairy drinks 














— can get the last spoonful of powder from its con- 
1izers tainer. Quickly and easily soluble. 
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Some Folks Call It “Popcorn” 
Others Call It “Buckshot” 

Still Others Call It “Pot” or “Cup” or “Dry” 
But No Matter What the Label 


IT’S ALL COTTAGE CHEESE 


By 
CAROLINE B. MENUEZ 


Paper Cup and Container Institute Inc. 


OTTAGE CHEESE is one of the 
least standardized of major dairy 
products, according to a survey by 
the Field Research Division of the Paper 
Cup and Container Institute on regional 
tastes in soft cheeses. Reports from dairy 
authorities indicate that it is possible 
that every one of the thousand or more 
milk plants that last year processed nearly 
250 million pounds of cottage cheese 
turned out a slightly different product. 


In a few localities, such as Madison, 
Wisconsin, dry curds are sold to which 
consumers add their own cream. In most 
communities, however, built-in creami- 
ness is highly desired. In Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for instance, people like to see free 
cream showing in the container, and 
plants add a small quantity of cream just 
before closing the container. In Cleve- 
land, competition has centered on creami- 
ness, with the result that the most popular 
types of cheese sold test 6 or 7 per cent 
butterfat content, compared with the 
national average of 4 to 4% per cent. 
Whipped cream is often added to the dry 
curds to obtain a fluffy texture. Homog- 
enized cream is being used more and 
more because the curd absorbs it more 
efficiently. 


Size Varies Widely 


Size of curd varies widely from the soft. 
small granules of the pastv type of cottage 
cheese preferred in the New York City 
market, to the large, one-inch cubes pop- 
ular in Knoxville, Tennessee, and several 
other southern towns. Tendency to larger 
particles reaches its final expression in 
creole cream cheese, where the entire 
curd is a solid dise one-inch thick over 
which sweet cream is poured. This adap- 
tation of a home recipe made by Pvre 
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nees farmers several hundred years ago 
is widely consumed in New Orleans, St. 
Charles, Biloxi, and other Gulf Coast 
cities with populations of French descent, 
who often eat it right out of the round 
nesting container with sugar as a break- 
fast food. 


Nomenclature only adds to the confu- 
sion. In some localities, it is customary to 
distinguish between textures of cottage 
cheese by such descriptive words as 
“baker’s” (dry curds sold to the baking 
industry for cheese cake), “pot”, “cup”, 
“hoop”, “block”, “dry”, “pressed”, “pop- 
corn”, “flake”, buckshot”, farmers”, “old- 
fashioned”, “country style”, ete., but the 
same terms mean different types of cheese 
in different communities. Main factors in 
variations are degree of acidity, size and 
softness of curd, and flavor, or “bouquet”, 
a quality frequently referred to as the 
“character of the cheese”. The large nuin- 
ber of types depend on combinations of 
these qualities, each of which has a wide 
range. 


Types of Cottage Cheese 


Attempts to classify broad types by the 
industry have produced the following 
six categories: 

1. Medium sized curd very lightly 
creamed, no cream or watery liquid show- 
ing. This type looks very much like un- 
creamed curds. 


2. Medium to large curds soaked in 
cream. 

3. Small curds soaked in cream. 

4. Small curds soaked in cream with 
some free cream and liquid showing near 
the bottom of the container. 


5. Small curds soaked in cream and 
floating in added cream. 


ov. very fine curds creamed together to 
approach the texture of Philadelphia 
cream cheese. 


Wide variations are possible without 
significant differences in basic cottage 
cheese making equipment, it was found. 
“Character” depends largely on the “start- 
er”, the amount of salt added, and on the 
“washing” of the curd to cut down odors 
and tastes foreign to the product. Size of 
curd depends on the spacing of the wires 
in the cutting knife, although one dairy 
runs its finished cheese through a pump 
to the filling operation in order to break 
oversize curds into the small granules 
desired by its customers, and the ver 
pasty types are homogenized in a mixer, 
Consistency of the curd is a function of 
cooking time and temperature: the shorter 
the cooking time and the lower the tem- 
perature, the softer the curd. 


Why Does Cottage Cheese Differ? 


Main reasons cited for the differences 
are nationality preferences of the popula- 
tion, the uses to which the cheese is put, 
and promotional activity of the milk 
plants. In New York City, for instance, 
where cottage cheese is a popular item in 
Jewish cooking, a small-curd, pasty cheese 
which combines well with sour cream is 
a heavy seller. On the West Coast, where 
alert processing, packaging and promo- 
tion have cut cottage cheese in on the 
rising interest in salads, large-curd cheese 
accounts for half the sales, while the New 
York type holds 40 per cent of the market. 
Either formula mixed with chives for im- 
mediate use in appetizers and _ salads 
accounts for the remaining ten per cent. 
Promotions of spring salad mixes of cot- 
tage cheese with minced vegetables for 
Lent have been used effectively in a 
number of markets. Sometimes the motif 
is carried out through special imprints 
on the sides and lids of the paper con- 
tainer. 


Standardization Attempted 


Attempts to standardize cottage cheese 
types have been undertaken from time to 
time, the survey states, but they have 
been found to be impractical for a num- 
ber of reasons. Cottage cheese is a highly 
seasonal item, and in many areas, notably 
the south, it is only made in flush milk 
seasons. In 1946, the last year for which 
a statistical breakdown is available, June 
production of 27.8 million pounds of curd 
was almost twice the December output of 
15 million pounds. National standardiza- 
tion is less important to a product which 
is largely consumed near the plants where 
it is finished, and the creation of a truly 
national market is difficult because sales 
are poorly distributed over the country. 
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REVIEW THE PFAUDLER CO.,R 


NET ANI STAINLE 
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OF CREAM FOR 
GAS-CHARGED 
TOPPING... wim 


PFAUDLER PRESSURE PROCESS 


LO-VAT 


With consumers going for topping cream in a 
BIG way, here is a golden opportunity to 
build volume and profit. 

You will get the BIGGEST return on your 
cooling unit investment by installing the 
Pfaudler Pressure Process ““LO-VAT”! In 
making topping cream, heavy cream should be 
cooled down to 36° F. before it is charged. 100 
gallon Pressure Process “LO-VATS” are now 
being used to cool the cream from 40° to 36° F.in 
less than 30 minutes using ammonia, freon, etc. 

An entirely new type of stainless steel jacket 
(built for 250 psi test pressure) makes the 
Pressure Process “LO-V AT” highly efficient for 
both heating and cooling. Thus, in addition to 
cooling cream, the unit can be used for pasteur- 
izing and cooling (with chilled water) any dairy 
product! 

The Pressure Process ““LO-VAT” is available 
now in 100 gallons capacity—larger sizes can 
be built up to 500 gallons. Ask for Bulletin 863. 
Use coupon below or see your nearest Pfaudler 
Dairy Equipment Distributor! 


Exclusive features of Pfaudler Pressure 
Process “‘LO-VAT" 


Special corrosion resisting stainless steel jacket 
built for 250 psi. 


° Heats and cools any dairy product quickly. 


Two blade sweep-type agitator provides thor- 
ough mixing without foaming. 





Agitator is removable from vat by simply lifting 
out. 
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Overall height only 42” to flange—easy to clean. 


THE PFAUDLER CO., Dept. AM-5, Rochester 3, N.Y, 


Please send me your Pressure Process “LO-VAT” 
Bulletin 863. 
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ing in round nesting containers. 


weights of containers filled on 


The West Coast often produces and con- 
sumes thirteen times as much cottage 
cheese as New England. Most important, 
milk producers still think of cottage 
cheese as a “by product”, even though it 
frequently affords a higher return in in- 
come to the plant than the processing of 


fluid milk. 


Although cottage cheese has an Amer- 
ican history almost as long as the history 
of the country itself, actual blossoming of 
the industry came with the marketing of 
the round nesting type of containers in 
which it is now almost universally packed. 
Before this type of container became 
generally available 20 years ago, prob- 
lems of sanitation and difficulty of filling 
and capping seriously hampered promo- 
tional activities in the product. Now, 
however, the container has in itself solved 
most major packaging problems and auto 
matic filling machinerv is fast eliminating 
the rest. 


Market Is Open 


Trends of past growth foreshadow a 
widening market for cottage cheese in its 
own right, and results of promotions in 
California where cheese making has been 
divorced from milk plant operation sug- 
gest that the potentialities of the market 
in other regions have not even been tap- 
ped. National per capita consumption 
has increased in the last ten years from 
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This large-curd cottage cheese with cream added is ready for packag- 
Seale in rear is used for spot check of 
the automatic 





packaging machine. 


one third of a pound a year to two 
pounds, while in California, every man, 
woman and child averages six pounds of 
cottage cheese in a year. Modern pro- 
cessing equipment, manufacture and dis- 


A worker at the Supplee Wills Jones Milk Co., in Camden, N. J. refills 
the packaging machine with round nesting containers. The machine packs 
cottage cheese containers at 





MILK FROM A TREE 
By Thelma A. Rose 

From the writings and experi- 
ences of a traveler in Caracas, in 
South America, came the following 
amazing information. “This is my 
cow” a native remarked as he 
patted one of the giant tree trunks, 
which, was covered with deeply 
scored reddish and rugged bark. 
Nearby in the forest were other 
smaller trees of the same species. 
The native explained to the travel- 
ers that, “Small cow gives better 
milk.” With his axe he struck the 
tree a few strokes; and out flowed 
a perfectly white liquid. The milk 
flowed out in an abundance and 
soon they had filled and drunk four 
cups full. It tasted sweet, of not 
unpleasant taste and wonderfully 
like milk from cows and goats. 

Where the milk from cow-trees 
could be had; the traveler drank 
confidently and freely of such milk. 
So it could be said that where such 
trees grew there wasn’t need of 
domestic animals for milk supply. 

















the rate of 50 to 55 units per minute. 


tribution of cheese in special trucks to 
stores every day, imaginative packaging 
in specially imprinted paper containers, 
and seasonal advertising promotions have 
figured in the California success. Many 
southern milk plants are laying plans to 
follow the California example as soon as 
local milk supplies can be increased. 


Expansion in cottage cheese produc- 
tion does not necessarily mean that a 
single formula will be adopted over the 
country, informants interviewed by the 
Reséarch Division reports believed. Far 
more important to a dairyman planning 
to go into cottage cheese is the local 
tastes of his immediate customers, which 
can be determined by local consumer 
preference tests. In many cases, the milk 
plant operator will find he can add a 
profitable market by putting out another 
formula. This is particularly true in large 
metropolitan areas, where population 
groups of foreign origin require pasty 
cheese which makes no provision for 
housewives in the suburbs, who would 
probably be willing to buy cottage cheese 
if they could get the blander popcorn 
variety made for midwest and farwest 
markets. The survey concludes with the 
suggestion that a carefully planned cot- 
cheese program add to the 
profits and prestige of a local dairy by 
identifying it with food 
habits. 


tage can 


community 
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THE CHALLENGE OF SELLING 


EMEMBER when 

R the late Joe Pen- 

ner rode to fame 

on the phrase, “Wanna 

buy a duck?” Remem- 

ber when travelling 

salesmen were the chief 

protagonists in most of 

the better stories and 

the “Fuller Brush Man” 

was a national institu- 

tionP Selling days, 

those, almost forgotten 

in the turbulent war decade. This last 

year of the fateful forties, however, 

marks a return to the primacy of the 

salesman. Wherever, one looks, at con- 

ference programs, company conferences, 

business papers, statistics, market analy- 

ses the trend is unmistakable. Selling, 

with all its art and all its implications, is 

once again the great challenge of the 
hour. 

Does this nean that “business is terri- 
ble”? Does this mean that the depression, 
gleefully prophesied by some and stoically 
awaited by others, is rearing its ugly 
head. “The answer is ‘NO’,” says “F. G.” 
writing in bulletin No. 12 put out by 
National Starch Products, Inc. “Our vol- 
ume has been off only slightly-lower 
prices account for lower dollar sales. The 
fact that we have to fight harder for our 
business simply means that we are return- 
ing to normal, competitive markets. Un- 
fortunately, many people, either have 
never experienced real competition, o1 
like some of the older men, have forgot. 
ten about it.” The bulletin has this advice 
to offer, sound as bed rock, “. . . while 
others are spending their time talking 
depressions, recessions or what have you, 
let us spend that time getting our full 
share of the tremendous business that is 
moving every day in the week.” 

What about this “tremendous business”. 
Let’s take a look at a figure of two. The 
facts are probably familiar but a reaffir- 
mation of faith is always desirable. Here 
is what John M. Byme of the Byme 
Organization, Cincinnati, Ohio, told 
members of the Dairy Industry Supply 
Association at a New York meeting in 
February. “According to estimates of the 
Census Bureau, we had 148,000,000 pop- 
ulation at the end of 1948 and we are 
making haste to admit 400,000 D. P.s 
from Europe — most of them productive 
people. Our total national income in 
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By NORMAN MYRICK 


1949 will be around 229 billions, or close 
to that of 1948, unless some really serious 
setback occurs.” 


Supply and Demand 

The significant factor, according tu Mr. 
Byrne, is not that the total volume of 
business transacted, as measured by any 
prewar standards, will not be enormous, 
or that the total buying power of the pop- 
ulation, both urban and rural, will not 
continue high beyond any precedents 
except for the last few years. The change 
significant to industrial and business en- 
terprisers is the change that has come 
about between Supply and Demand. In 
most lines Supply has once more out- 
stripped Demand, or has at least demon- 
strated capacity to outstrip Demand.” 


Mr. Byrne lists four complications 
which management must bear in mind 
when planning for the future. 


1. The high break even point in volume 
between profit and loss. 


2. The inflexibility of wages and of 
levies for welfare provisions. 

3. The steady increase in collateral 
costs such as transportation, commu- 
nications, insurance and _ similar 
charges. 


. The advance in building costs in- 
cluding the cost of quarters for em- 
ployees. 


To milk handlers, accustomed as they 
are to small margins and large volumes, 
these complications should not hold the 
difficulties that they might present to 
other industries. Nevertheless, their im- 
portance should not be minimized. 


On broad general lines, the national 
economy presents a picture of an expand- 
ing population, a high total income, and 
a productive plant able to meet and even 
exceed the demands placed upon it. That 
is all very well, the dairyman will say, 
but how about the milk business? Where 
does that fit into the nattern? 


R. G. Bressler, Jr., Associate Professor 
of Agricultural Economics at the College 
of Agriculture, University of California, 
made what struck many people as the 
most realistic appraisal of the dairy indus- 
try that has come out in a long time. 
Professor Bressler points out that the ex- 
port market which absorbed as high as 
75 per cent of the manufactured dairy 


products during the war, has declined to 
a point where it no longer can take care 
of the expanded production it fostered. 
Admitting the dangers inherent in any 
attempt to foresee the future, Professor 
Bressler predicts adjustments more or less 
painful in dry milk, condensed, and evap- 
orated. He also looks for some moderate 
decreases in cheese production. In answer 
to the question, “What will happen to the 
extra milk?” Mr. Bressler says, “In my 
opinion there will be an increas’ in butter 
production.” “If butter is able to recoup 
even one third of the loss to margarine 
the increased utilization of milk will be 
enough to offset the complete loss of 
those export markets we had in 1948. | 
believe that butter will at least partially 
regain its position and that adjustments 
during the next few years in the dairy 
industry will take us back to a utilization 
pattern that more nearly resembles the 
prewar situation.” 


Two Courses Open 


There are not many alternatives. If the 
analyses made by Mr. Byrne and Mr. 
Bressler are sound, and there is no reason 
to think that they are not, the courses 
that may be pursued amount to the large 
number of two. It was in 1947 that 
Wayne D. Jordan, Vice-president of DISA 
put a logical finger on the situation that 
prevails today. “American industry stands 
at the crossroads of decision and must 
choose its course: we can (1) roll up our 
sleeves and do a two-fisted job of creative 
selling to maintain sales volume at some- 
where near the 1947 level, or (2) allow 
sales volume to decline to around pre- 
war level and then slit one another's 
throats in a fierce competitive battle for 
that reduced demand volume.” 


At.first glance, the second course, the 
course of allowing nature to take its own 
unhindered way into the jungle of cut 
throat competition would appear to be 
the easier. Possibly the greatest hazard 
to the dairy industry is that too many 
operators will pursue such a course. One 
of the reasons why some dairymen are 
dabbling their toes in such an industry 
heresy as questioning the advisability of 
continued restrictions on margarine is be- 
cause they fear that in that passive, de- 
fensive state of mind lie the seeds of dis- 
aster. 


Mr. Jordan’s first alternative, creative 
salesmanship, is actually the easiest of 
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the two courses open to dairymen. 
Construction, diffcult though it may be, 
offers rewards that compensate for the 
effort required. Destruction, competitive 
throat cutting, is destructive for all hands 
including the consumer, and offers no 
such rewards. One of the best fluid milk 
markets in these United States is in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. A fine example of healthy 
competition and at the same time dealer 
cooperation in the form of universal bot- 
tles, crate exchanges, group public rela- 
tions is in this same Columbus market. 
It can be written down as a maxim that 
has a dozen different markets to offer in 
evidence, that where dynamic, imagina- 
tive men have developed a market domi- 
nated by creative thinking they have sold 
more milk than any throat slitting opera- 
tion ever conceived. 


Underscore Creative Selling 


The emphasis, however, is on the word 
creative. The selling problem is not one 
of taking away some other milk handler’s 
customers. It is a problem in expanding 
the market, of making customers out of 
people who were not customers before. 

Recently Westinghouse Electric Com- 
pany published the results of a study of 
the dietary habits of some sixty American 
families. The most startling fact that 
emerged from this study was that the 
poorest group nutritionally were the teen- 
age girls. Their consuming ambition was 
to look like the movie stars. That milk 
was healthy meant very little to these 
young ladies. Here is a vast market just 
waiting to be sold. It is a natural for milk. 
Beauty and health go hand in hand. If 
milk is a health giver it is also a beauty 
giver. Here in this magnificent teen-age 
group lies an opportunity for creative 
selling. It calls for imagination. It calls 
for the deft touch, but there it is. And 
there are more of them. One of the thrill- 
ing challenges of this new era of the sales- 
man is to find and develop such markets 
as this. 

George Diffenback, able public rela- 
tions director with Abbotts Dairies in 
Philadelphia, says of American milk, “our 
standards of sanitation, the health control 
of our milk cows, and the quality of our 
product, are undreamed of in any other 
country.” Even so, in the laboratory and 
in the experimental kitchens constant re 
search is being carried on to make milk 
a still better product. The point is that 
when the milk salesman calls on a pros- 
pect he has a product that is unequaled 
anywhere else in the world. 


Selling Is the Problem 


Product, potential markets, buving 
power, all of the basic necessities for do- 
ing business are in existence. The prob- 
lem, then comes down to the salesman, 
to the techniques of selling, to the instru- 
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ments of selling. But most of all the prob- 
lems come down to the salesman. 


Unfortunately for the milk business 
most route-salesmen are deliverymen first 
and salesmen in their spare time. Rela- 
tively high earnings with a minimum of 
salesmanship required have reduced the 
number of good men on the routes. Also 
union agreements plus the natural human 
failure of wanting to do the least amount 
of work for the most money has had its 
effect. Transforming milk deliverymen 
into milk salesmen is a major task con- 
fronting milk handlers. 

It can be done. There is a substantial 
amount of training material available. 
Such organizations as the Milk Industry 
Foundation and International Association 
of Ice Cream manufacturers have explor- 
ed the problem and come up with some 
excellent training suggestions. Many in- 
dividual firms have developed training 
programs that merit adoption by other 
milk handlers. 


Silverwood Dairies of Canada has done 
a remarkable job in developing a hard 
hitting, effective sales force. One of the 
first things this company did was to de- 
cide what kind of a person they wanted 
on their sales staff. After study and due 
consideration the company established 
their specifications for a salesman. He 
should be between 23 and 30 years old. 


He should be married. He should be 
between 5’7” and 5'10” in height. His 
intelligence should be the equivalent of 
the first or second year of high school, 
What difference does it make how tall a 
man is as far as his ability as a salesman 
is concerned? Says Mr. R. G. Peat, Silver. 
wood’s general sales manager, “We want. 
ed to be sure that the man could operate 
our equipment with the minimum of 
effort. Have you ever noticed a tall man 
trying to get into an automobile or truck? 
It is a very tiring operation if he has to 
do it eight hours a day.” 


After selecting the candidate, and the 
process of selection often takes two days, 
he goes through a period of basic training. 
Basic training at Silverwood is a threefold 
process: service training, sales training 
and products training. The program js 
carefully planned down tthe training 
materials used, length of An training 
and methods of post training follow up 
“Training”, says Mr. Peat, “is a capital 
investment.” 

Does Sales Training Work 

Does this kind of careful sales prepa- 
ration justify itself? Is the capital invested 
ever regained? In Canada the first Tues- 
day in March is called Shrove Tuesday, 
It is a day widely observed in connection 


(Please turn to Page 65) 
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ANNOUNCING CHERRY: BURRELL 


Cherry-Burrell type DE Storage Coolers with the 


Refrigerated Wall.’’ Available in a complete 


range of sizes up to 5,000 gallons. Also availa- 


ble: the Type D ‘‘plain insulated” tank with sub- 


merged coil, wrapped coil or spray-type cooling 


the New "Retrigerat: 


for products where additional cooling is desired 


It's here! The new Cherry-Burrell Storage Cool- 
ers—the new “Refrigerated Wall” Storage 
Tanks .. . the solution to your problem of addi- 
tional cooling during storage of milk, cream, ice 
cream mix, eggs, etc. Also, it's the ideal tank 
for storage of raw milk in receiving stations — 
and in processing plants. 

Inside and out, these modern, quality tanks 
offer many advanced Cherry-Burrell features. 
Heavy stainless steel lining with stainless steel 
vertical coils welded to the outside surface. In- 
terior refrigerated surface noticeably smoother 
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- CHERRY-BURRELL CORPORATION 


STORAGE COOLERS... 


\ 


Vall" §torage Tank 


than the accepted standard in previous designs. 
Vertical coils provide free-flow, fully flooded 
refrigerant passages and shortest gas travel for 
maximum refrigerating effect. Deep dish heads 
have greater “knuckle radius” for greater 
strength and easier cleaning. 

Ask your Cherry-Burrell representative about 
the new Type DE “Refrigerated Wall” Storage 
Tank now .. . now, when efficient, economical 
equipment is so all-important to your profit 
picture. 








General Sales and Executive Office: 
427 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Milk and Food Plant Equipment and Supplies 


FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, BRANCHES, OFFICES 
OR DISTRIBUTORS AT YOUR SERVICE IN 56 CITIES 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS 


PRICE SUPPORT PROGRAM 


for 


By HERBERT L. FOREST 





Assistant Director, Dairy Branch, Production and Marketing Administration 


T IS ALWAYS DANGEROUS to dis- 
| cuss any phase of a Government pro- 
gram without emphasizing the fact 
that it is only part of a much more gen- 
eral policy. Agricultural policy cannot be 
separated from national economy and 
foreign policy any more than the dairy 
program can be separated from a general 
agricultural program. Walls cannot be 
built around any segment of our economy 
nor can legislation be passed with respect 
to that section which will insure pros- 
perity in the midst of a general depres- 
sion. Nothing can really take the place 
of full employment in the city as an aid 
to general prosperity in agriculture. 

This does not mean that full employ- 
ment and high prices in industry auto- 
matically provide a good market for 
everything that farmers produce. We 
certainly have evidence of that even at 
the present time in the dairy industry 
and we have had many other examples 
where we have had full employment in 
the country and low prices in agricultural 
commodities. Many of the problems con- 
nected with agriculture lie within the 
field of agriculture and must be attacked 
directly with farm programs. 

There is one other caution which I 
think it always wise to emphasize with 
respect to a Government program. Gov- 
ernment programs are not the results of 
a few individuals in Washington. The 
programs are attempts to reflect in posi- 
tive action the ideas of people throughout 
the country as they are presented to their 
representatives in Congress. Unless peo- 
ple and representatives of the industry 
such as you assume some of the risk and 
responsibility of presenting your ideas to 
your representatives and to the other 
people in the Government, there are 
meager grounds for criticizing the way 
things are handled. 


Three Part Program 
There are three parts of this program 
that we might take up in turn: (1) Why 
do we have a price support program? 
(2) What is the present and future legis- 
lation with respect to the price support 
program? and (3) What are the possi- 
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bilities of a price support program on 
dairy products being effective in 1949? 


In connection with the first question, 
I think we must first take a look at 
the make-up of our national income. Dur- 
ing the year 1939, of the expenditures 
for goods and services, consumers spent 
slightly over 71 percent. In 1948 con- 
sumers spent only 65 percent of the total. 
How was this difference made up? 
Spending by the Government increased 
from 18% percent to 19.4 percent, but 
the big increase was in business invest- 
ment which jumped from 9.5 percent to 
13.9 percent. Thus the most significant 
change in the composition of the make- 
up of our national income since pre-war 
has been the sharp down-turn in the 
‘relative size of consumer expenditures 
compensated mainly for the sharp in- 
crease in the relative size of business 
investment. This does not indicate any- 
thing undesirable or surprising. The 
heavy business investment in 1948 — and 
we had similar conditions in 1947 — re- 
flects the necessity of industry to recon- 
vert many of its plants and to build 
additional plants. 


Relation of Investment and 
Consumption 


What are the possibilities that these 
two controlled factors of demand, namely 
Government expenditures and_ business 
investment, might offset a drop in con- 
sumer demand if we enter a period of 
depression? Experience during past years 
of adjustment leaves much doubt that 
wages would be increased voluntarily or 
prices decreased systematically at a time 
when the possible outlook might be 
dampened. Experience would indicate 
quite the opposite; that is, that the de- 
laying of adjustment until that time 
would result in the further curtailing of 
employment and production followed by 
price breaks are generally economic de- 
cline. The long term problem of a shift 
in the balance between investment and 
consumption depends for its solution 
largely upon an improved working of 
the marketing mechanism. These adjust- 
ments require the drawing of very deli- 


cate lines. 
the exact point at which price decreases 
which increase sales become price de- 
creases which impair business confidence 
or income and thus reduce production, 
It is not easy to determine the exact 
point at which wage increases which 
add to purchasing power become defla- 
tionary because they add too much to 
costs. It is difficult through the market- 
ing mechanism alone to solve the prob- 
lem of timing to determine just when the 
shifts in the composition of the national 
income and spending should be encour. 
aged without being either excessively jn- 
flationary or excessively deflationary. Fur- 
thermore, these shifts involve the interest 
of powerfully organized groups; and also 
involve different solution aspects so that 
agreements are frequently not easy to 
reach. 


Administered or partially administered 
prices, which we know from repeated ex- 
perience, do not respond so rapidly or 
so sensitively as farm prices to changes 
in the composition of demand. Admin- 
istered prices — probably a conequence 
of modern technology, large scale pro- 
duction, corporate organization, with a 
resulting separation of ownership from 
the management and the workers — is a 
situation very different from that gener- 
ally found in agriculture. Agriculture 
thus is faced with a very “sticky” condi- 
tion with respect to the products which 
it buys with a probability of a very rapid 
decline in the prices the farmers receive. 
On the other hand, a farmer ordinarily 
produces only a very small part of the 
total supply of a commodity. The amount 
which he produces is so small relative 
to the total supply that he adjusts his 
production with no visible effect on the 
price. As a result we find that agricul- 
tural prices usually fluctuate much more 
than industrial prices. With a decline in 
demand the farmer usually keeps on 
producing with the full effect of the de- 
cline in demand being felt in his price. 
On the other hand, a decline in the de- 
mand for industrial goods usually results 
in a decline in production with less effect 
on prices. To illustrate this point, let me 
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give you a few figures as to what hap- 
pened to prices and production in a few 
of the large industries in the period 1929 
-1933. During this period the price of 
agricultural implements declined 6 per- 
cent and the production of agricultural 
implements declined 80 per cent. The 
price of wire and steel declined 20 per- 
cent and the production of wire and steel 
declined 83 percent. The price of agri- 
cultural commodities declined 63 percent 
and the production of agricultural com- 
modities declined 6 percent. I think 
these figures carry some indications as to 
why farmers want and need floors under 
their prices and why Congress provided 
for them. 
Concept of Parity Prices 

The fixing of price supports is not 
one of establishing fixed prices over a 
long period of time. The concept of 
parity prices is one of maintaining a rela- 
tionship of agricultural prices to the 
prices of things farmers buy and not one 
of fixed prices. They are not cost of 
production figures, but are prices that 
change with the prices of things made 
in the city and which farmers buy. One 
sure way of lowering support prices that 
are based on parity prices is to have 
lower prices of those products that farm- 
ers have to buy. 

In discussing the second point, namely 
the legislation with respect to price sup- 
port, we must distinguish between two 
activities performed by the Dairy Branch. 
The Branch has both a procurement and 
a price support responsibility. Under the 
procurement responsibility the Branch 
acts as an agent for other agencies who 
want dairy products but do not have a 
purchasing agent of their own. During 
the past year all purchases made by the 
Branch were under a procurement pro- 
gram. Under that program the agencies 
needing the dairy products supply money 
to the Department of Agriculture and 
specify the amount and kind of dairy 
products that they want. Agencies for 
which purchases were made were: (1) 
United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund; (2) United States 
Amy for civilian feeding program in 
Germany and Japan; (3) Greece, Austria, 
and Trieste with funds supplied those 
countries by the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, (4) the School Lunch 
Program; and (5) France, Greece, Italy, 
Austria, and Trieste with International 
Aid funds and Greek-Turkish Aid funds. 
The product purchased in the largest 
volume was nonfat dry milk solids —a 
total of almost 150 million pounds. Over 
half of this milk went to a United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emergency 
fund. About 50 million pounds went 

for civilian feeding by our army and 10 
million went to Austria. The School 
Lunch Program received about 10 mil- 
lion pounds which were reconstituted in 
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part for consumption in schools in this 
country in areas where fresh milk was 
not available. 

These ECA financed and similar ex- 
ports have received considerable atten- 
tion — much more than they deserve as 
factors in the price of dairy products. 
Total exports of dairy products from the 
United States in 1948 were between 2% 
and 3 billion pounds of milk equiva- 
lent —less than 3 percent of our total 
production. The purchase of these com- 
modities under this program is made irre- 
spective of the need to support prices. 
The price support program, on the other 
hand, is provided for in legislation and 
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whenever prices reach the required level 
of support, the Government must take 
action. The Agricultural Act of 1948 
requires that milk and its products be 
supported at 90 per cent of parity. 


Present and Future Provisions 


This provision is a continuation of the 
same price support which was in effect 
during the war under what was com- 
monly called the Steagall Amendment. 
Commodities were divided between 
basic, Steagall commodities, and other 
commodities. The basic commodities 
were named in the act, namely, corn, 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, rice and peanuts. 
Steagall commodities were those com- 
modities which the Secretary of Agri- 
culture designated during the war for 
which increased production was neces- 
sary for the war effort. These commodi- 
ties were supported during the war at 
not less than 90 percent of parity. This 
same provision was carried into the Agri- 
cultural*Act of 1948 with one very sig- 
nificant change. The words “not 
than” were dropped out. This particular 
provision is in effect for the year 1949 


less 


only. There is some change in the act 


for the period subsequent to January 1, 
1950. The act is rather specific with 
respect to basic commodities. W ith re- 
spect to non-basic commodities, it is not 
1950 


com- 


quite so specific. After January 1, 
the support price 
modities would not exceed 90 percent 
of the parity price but the Commodity 
Credit Corporation shall not carry out 
any operation to support the price of any 


on non-basic 


non-basic agricultural commodity (othe: 
than Irish potatoes) which is so perish- 
able in nature as not to be reasonably 
storable without excessive Joss or exces- 
sive cost, but any such operation may be 
carried out by the Secretary through an- 
other means available to him 
provided by Section 32. (This so-called 
“Section 32” is a common name of the 
act setting aside a percentage of the 


such as 


customs receipts for diverting agricul- 
tural commodities to new uses and relief.) 
The Agricultural Act of 1948 provides 
also that this support provision on non- 
basic commodities shall not be construed 
to prohibit the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration from supporting the price of 
any perishable agricultural 
commodity undertaken with respect to 
a storable commodity processed from 


non-basic 


such perishable non-basic agricultural 
commodity. 


Dairy Products Support Questioned 

What this mean with respect 
to dairy products? Milk and _ butterfat 
are dairy products which the farmer de- 
livers and they are agricultural 
modities by definition. Certainly 
are perishable commodities. On the basis 
of the determination whether butter, 
cheese, evaporated milk, and nonfat milk 
solids are storable, the proviso which | 
mentioned would apply. The intent as 
expressed by Senator Aiken in the Agri- 
cultural Committee was: “It is 
tended that the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration shall engage in the business of 
supporting commodity prices were sub- 
stantial losses may be expected. Any 
support operations of non-basic commodi- 
ties upon which losses may reasonably 


does 


com 
they 


not in- 


be expected are to be carried out by the 
Secretary through other means available 
to him, such as those provided by Sec- 
tion 32.” Consequently, I conclude that 
the support price program dairy 
products subsequent to January 1, 1950, 
is at least open to question. 


for 


The device to be utilized for support- 
ing products of basic commodities, such 
as loans, storage, and, if necessary, acre- 
age allotments and marketing quotas, are 
not available for such perishable com- 
modities as milk and butterfat. They 
can be used to a limited extent with re- 
spect to the products manufactured from 
milk and butterfat if it is determined 
that they are storable. If the dairy in- 
dustry wants a more elaborate or more 
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specific price support program than that 
provided by the Agricultural Act of 1948, 
the responsibility for developing it and 
providing for it in legislation rests with 
the industry itself. 


Dairy Branch Policy 


What the Department of Agriculture 
can do with respect to supporting dairy 
prices, or any other program, must be 
provided for by legislation. The present 
act states that milk and its products must 
be supported at 90 percent of parity. 
The milk parity price has been running 
well over 100 percent of parity. The 
butterfat price has been running under 
100 percent of parity. The Dairy Branch 
has always had the policy of not an- 
nouncing support prices which were well 
below the market price. This has been 
the policy because there might be some 
insistence that the support price should 
be the market price and there would be 
a tendency to cause prices to fall to that 
level. Thus, no specific program has 
been announced for supporting whole 
milk prices. When butterfat prices ap- 
proached the 90 percent level, the De- 
partment felt that a program should be 
developed. It was on this basis that a 
program for supporting butterfat prices 
was announced by the Department of 
Agriculture. This support was to be 
given by offering to buy 92-score butter 
wholesale at 59 cents until September | 
and 62 cents September through Decem- 
ber 1949. From a study of the normal 
relationship between prices received by 
farmers for butterfat and the price of 
butter, these butter prices would reflect 
90 percent of parity to farmers for their 
butterfat. In January 1949 this was 52% 
cents. Inasmuch as the price received by 
farmers for all milk sold wholesale was 
and still is well over 100 percent, the 
Department has not announced any sup- 
port price for whole milk. The support 
price does not mean every farmer is 
guaranteed that price but only that on 
the average all farmers receive it. 


Use Raises a Question 


Considerable question has been raised, 
however, with respect to the difference 
which has recently prevailed between 
prices received by farmers for fluid milk 
and prices received by farmers for milk 
for manufactured products. This is im- 
portant because the agricultural commod- 
ity is all milk sold wholesale which in- 
cludes milk for fluid use and milk for 
manufacturing uses. The prices received 
by farmers for manufactured milk have 
fallen much more than fluid milk prices. 
Thus, although the average price re- 
mained high, an important part of the 
milk was priced relatively low. Some 
work has been done in the Department 
and by others in developing a separate 
parity price for milk sold by farmers 
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for manufacturing purposes. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics recently an- 
nounced in its February issue of “Agri- 
cultural Prices” a parity equivalent for 
milk for manufactured uses. In the 
month of February this price was $3.47 — 
90 percent of this price would be $3.12. 
This price is for all milk delivered by 
farmers for manufacturing purposes and 
is on the basis of the average test of 
milk delivered by farmers which was in 
February approximately 3.9 percent fat. 
The equivalent price actually was arrived 
at by taking 88% percent of the whole 
milk price, which was the relationship 
which prevailing for the 30 months im- 
mediately following the end of price con- 
trols in June 1946. 


In discussing the possible need of price 
supports in 1949, we need also to review 
some of the experiences over the last 
several years. Production in this country 
has dropped from 121% billion pounds 
in 1945 to 115% billion pounds in 1948. 
The number of dairy cows has also been 
declining so that in 1948 even with the 
highest production per cow on record, 
we had a drop in exports; but even dur- 
ing the peak year of 1944 our total ex- 
ports of dairy products amounted to only 
6,692,000,000 pounds of milk equiva- 
lent, which was approximately 5.7 per- 
cent of the total milk production. Our 
production from year to 
vear than 
this so that any planning that is done 
should be done on the basis of forgetting 


estimates of 


can vary considerably more 


that we have any foreign demand. This 
is especially important this year because 
Dr. FitzGerald of ECA has indicated that 
much of the money under ECA this year 
will go even more toward recovery items 
rather than to relief items such as food. 


A Review Is in Order 


In 1947, despite the strong feeling of 
most people studying trends that we 
would continue in a period of prosperity 
for many people in the 
dairy thought that we would 
have considerable production in the fall 
of 1947. 
products in the spring that they clam- 
during the fall and winter 
months. We all heard statements in the 
spring of that year that with the falling 
off of foreign demand and Army require- 
ments would 
shortage of milk in this country. But, in 


several years, 


industry 
As a result they refused to store 


ored for 


never again we face a 
1948 the reverse was true. In the spring 
of 1948 we heard statements that the 
country would not for many years ever 
have enough milk to fill all the United 
States 
which we have been citing for several 


domestic requirements. Figures 


years with respect to the nutritional re- 


quirements for milk — figures which no- 


body has paid any attention to up to that 


time — became firm and almost guar- 


anteed demands for milk. You all know 
what the conditions were this fall and 
even at the present time. So I conclude 
that before operators make up thei 
minds this spring, they just take a little 
time to review the experiences of the the 
last two years. 


The Government is at the present time 
buying on an advanced procurement pro- 
gram nonfat milk solids offered to it at 
a price of approximately 12 
pound, f.o.b. the plant. As long as the 
Government can continue to 


cents per 

buv_ the 
powder on this basis.there is no need 
for a price support program. If this ad- 
vance procurement program does run 
out, the Government would most likely 
convert it to a price support program, 
Whether the Government will be re. 
quired to buy much butter under the 
price support program for butterfat is 
one which the industry will determine 
It will not be based entirely on economic 
conditions but what people in the in- 
dustry think the conditions 
might be. But any 
seem to me that the Government should 
buy very little butter this spring. The 
industry should be able to buy and store 
butter at a cost of less than 3 cents per 
pound for the period until September | 
There is one possibility that I know little 
about and that is the practicability of 
storing 92-score butter and having it 
come out of storage without a lowering 
of the grade. 


economic 


on basis it would 


I have heard recently that some bank- 
ers have been reluctant to lend money 
to operators because they have some 
strange feeling that the Government will 
not buy butter next fall at 62 cents. The 
Government has never run out on any 
price support commitment yet, and | 
see no reason why the bankers have this 
reluctance to lend. 


Money has been definitely committed 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
from its capital funds that will be suf 
ficient to buy all of the butter which we 
are likely to buy under this price sup- 
port program. As a result of the an 
nouncement of this program, it would 
seem that there are only two ways man 
facturing prices for dairy products can 
go. They either will level off at present 
levels or will increase. We have bought 
one car of butter under the price sup- 
port program. This car was offered at 
59 cents in Minnesota when the Chicago 
92-score butter price was 59% to 59% 
cents and the following day was 60 to 
60% cents. If this were a trial ballon to 
see if the Government was ready to buy, 
it fulfilled its purpose because the Gov 
ernment immediately accepted the offer. 


This article is the text of a speech given 
by Mr. Forest at the Annual Meeting of 
the Association of New York Milk Dealers 
on March 30, 1949. 
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SURPLUS MILK WONT WAIT! 
Girtou 
CHEESE VAT 


With Stainless Steel 
Lining, for Immediate 
Shipment From Stock 





A specialized Vat for Processing 
Pressed, Cottage or Cream Cheese. 
Available in 50, 100, 200, 300 and 
500 gallon sizes. Boilerplate steel 
outer body, porcelain lined outlet 
valve. 


tsk your DEALER 
THE Geet Dealers SELL Girtou EQUIPMENT 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING CQ 


MILLVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA _ ii 
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‘é ILK, PLEASE,” is a request 
that was heard 2,097,190 
times throughout the year on 

the Union Pacific Railroad’s dining cars 

and it required just that many half-pint 
containers to fill the order. This amounted 
to the largest purchase of dairy products 
in the eleven western states served by 
the railroad, with an outlay of more than 
$115,000. The total dairy product pur- 

chase over the entire system for 1948 

amounted to an amount slightly greater 

than $613,000. 


When Notre Dame’s great football 
team boarded the railroads crack stream- 
liner “The .City of Los Angeles” for theii 
trip west to the Rose Bow] game last fall 
the word went out, to ‘put on more milk.’ 
It was a wise move for on the trip out the 
team used 960 half-pints and 100 quarts, 
of milk, 48 half-pints of buttermilk, and 
92 quarts of cream—all for 116 people, 
including the squad, coaches and news- 
papermen. 

To take care of serving all this milk, 
and incidentally the rest of the meal, the 
railroad employed about 4000 people, 
and _ staffed 100 dining cars with 125 
crews. 

One hundred tons of butter, as anyone 
will admit, is a big lump of butter, and 
this is just about what the dining cars 
used during the years, 201,350 pounds, 
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Aboard the luxurious diner of the Union Pacifie’s famed 





streamliner ‘‘City of Los Angeles’’ 


milk occupies an important position on the bill of fare. 


THE CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


The commissary, being at Omaha, is in 
a good position to order this native prod- 
ict, for the city is the largest butter pro- 
ducing center in the world. 

For cooking, 283,960 quarts of milk 
were used, the larger share of it being in 
quarts to conform with the U. S. Public 
Health Service ruling that milk be used 
from its original containers. The re- 
mainder was received as bulk milk in five 
and ten gallon cans. Part of the dairy 
products were used in the Union Station 
Restaurant at Omaha, the largest of four 
restaurants maintained by the railroad. 
Purchases for the restaurant are handled 
separately. 

There seems to be little doubt that 
people who travel like their milk rich, as 
evidenced by the 147,420 quarts of cream 
and 5,090 half-pints of whipping cream 
used. Over and above these amounts, the 
hungry nomads consumed 42,440 quarts 
of “half and half”. These three items had 
a total purchase value for the year of 
about $117,000. 


Buttermilk, for orders on the dining 
cars, amounted to 96,430 half-pints, and 
chocolate-flavored milk accounted for 500 
quarts. 

Consumption of dairy products and es- 
pecially milk varies with the traffic and 
time of year. Heaviest consumption is in 
August with September, July, June, May, 


April and October following in that order. 
“Back to school” months always increase 
the consumption as the “City of Los 
Angeles” and her sister trains speed the 
students back to work. Football teams 
traveling around the country in the fall 
noticeably increase the consumption of 
milk on trains. 


Evaporated milk is widely used on the 
outfit cars that keep the railroad in shape. 
The construction men live and eat on the 
cars that accompany their work train. 
There are 200 of these outfits to keep 
supplied. Last year they used 17,872 
dozen cans of evaporated milk. 


No menu would be complete without 
a substantial list of cheese. The dining 
cars carry American, Gruyere, Leider- 
crantz, Camembert, Longhorn, Swiss, 
Cream, Blue, crock and grated cheese. 
Incidentally, American is the big favorite, 
with Blue cheese running a close second. 
All orders for the year totaled about $45,- 
000. 


Ice cream, the universal dessert, 
proved its popularity throughout the year 
when 51,530 gallons were used. 

It is not uncommon for a diner to serve 
450 to 500 complete meals a day and for 
this volume of food to come from such 
small working space calls for the utmost 

(Please turn to Page 50) 
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Applied 
Color 
Labels 


Now that it’s time to sell 


again, the advertising 
power of your glass bill- 
boards deserves special 
attention. Owens-Illinois 
has more than 1500 de- 
signs and messages stand- 
ing ready plus artists 
skilled in adapting your 


own needs to ACL technique. 
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tor sky-high quality 
and down-fo-¢atth 
economy! 


@ You owe it to your operation to prove the true 
economy arising from the quality in a returnable 
container. 


For uniformity of quality, for year-in-year-out 
trippage performance, for the durability and attrac- 
tiveness of Applied Color designs and sales messages, 
Duraglas dairy containers are unequaled. 


And behind the Duraglas name stands the assur- 
ance of continued advancement. Nowhere else in the 
industry are such facilities of research, quality control 
and marketing experience combined to serve you. 


It will pay you to let Owens-Illinois supply all 
your dairy container needs; 


Dairy Containers 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Toledo 1, Ohio + Branches in Principal Cities 














Heres the Pitch Ou 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 


NCE AGAIN that knotty problem 

of minimum wages and maximum 

hours is up for consideration by 
Congress. Sometime this month the 
House of Representatives is scheduled to 
debate changes in the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act of 1938. This legislation 
affects you. In it undoubtedly will be 
incorporated, a higher minimum wage, 
far more stringent regulations for exemp- 
tions from its maximum hour provisions, 
deletion of the “area of production” and 
“first processing” exemptions, plus ex- 
tended coverage over many enterprises. 


On October 24, 1948, the Fair Labor 
Standards Act became 10 years old. Dur- 
ing that period its major provisions—a 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour; 
time and a half for work over 40 hours 
a week; regulation of child labor—have 
become known to approximately 638,- 
000 establishments employing ove: 
twenty-two and a half million workers. 
It was the hope of the framers of this 
legislation that by setting “a floor under 
wages” and “a ceiling over hours” of 
work at regular rates, in addition to “a 
square deal for the kids”, detrimental 
labor conditions and unfair methods of 
competition based on such conditions 
would be eliminated. It will now be- 
come the duty of the eighty-first con- 
gress to determine whether or not these 
ends have been achieved. 


Amendments to the Wage and How 
Law have been few during the decade 
of the law’s existence. Of the three that 
have been made to date, all are minor. 


Some Are For — Some Agin 


As a Roosevelt “brainchild” the orig- 
inal bill drew, and the new one is draw- 
ing, the major part of its support from 
labor and administration sources. The 
labor unions are out in force to get as 
much as possible for the worker and are 
prominent wherever there is a discussion 
on the bill. The Administration backers 
through the Department of Labor have 
spent over 2 years in rewriting and 
bringing this legislation to its present 
state. On the other side of the fence are 
many economic thinkers who contend 
that no minimum wage or maximum hour 
law can ever be, as they term it, “forced 
to work.” Among others opposed to its 
major provisions are many businessmen 
who feel that they would be forced to 
shut down because their products could 
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By HUGH ROBINSON 


not be sold at the higher price necessary 
in view of increased wage and overtime 
rates. A third group comprises men and 
organizations who are in sympathy with 
the general aims of the bill but who feel 
that they would be unjustly hurt by a 
few provisions of the law. As it now 
stands the dairy industry is in this group. 


Although extensive hearings were held 
from January 27th to February 18th of 
this year, only two spokesmen for the 
dairy industry voiced their opinions dur- 
ing these hearings. The meetings were 
called by the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representa- 
tives and the complete text of what went 
on covers more than seventeen hundred 
pages. Hundreds of individuals and 
groups testified, many several times, but 
as was pointed out only two dairymen 
were heard. For the record they were 
Charles W. Holman, secretary, National 





ISRAEL NEEDS MILK 


Jerusalem, Israel — The shortage 
of fresh milk in Israel will reach a 
crisis point within the next few 
months unless cattle are imported 
in large numbers, it was reported 
this past week. A shipment of 100 
selected cows from Holland has al- 
ready been distributed to those 
farms suffering most heavily during 
the war, and other shipments are 
expected soon. 

Discussions are also underway to 
buy cattle in America on the credits 
of the Import-Export Bank’s loan 
of 100 million dollars. 

The milk shortage arises from 
two factors: war damage to farms, 
and the widening gap between 
production and the ever-increasing 
population. Although milk produc- 
tion in Israel doubled within the 
last ten years, estimates place this 
vears milk production at only 70 
million liters (one quart equals .946 
plus liter), or approximately 50 
liters per person since 20 million 
liters will be diverted to the manu- 
facture of cheese and other milk 
by-products. Americans drink about 
three times as much milk, propor- 
tionately, and the Swiss will con- 
sume four times as much, it was 
declared. 











Cooperative Milk Producers Federation, 
and M. H. Brightman, executive secre- 
tary, Dairy Industries Committee. Out 
of these hearings has come a bill “to 
provide for the amendment of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938, and for 
other purposes.” This new wage and 
hour law goes to the House with the 
blessings of the committee which studied 
it. In the words of the committee, “the 
purpose of the bill is to clarify, strengthen 
and extend the scope and application of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
and thus more fully attain the declared 
policy of the act”. There can be no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that President 
Truman will support this new bill, for 
he said in his economic report of Janu- 
ary 1949 “while we are fighting further 
inflation, we should recognize that se- 
vere hardship has already been imposed 
on those whose incomes have lagged far 
behind the increase in the cost of living. 
Whatever is feasible to eliminate this 
hardship should be accomplished with- 
out delay.” 


Four Major Changes 


In rewriting the bill, the following four 
major changes were included: 


1.) That the legal minimum hourly 
wage be increased from forty to seventy- 
five cents, 2.) that the wage and hour 
coverage of the act be extended to en- 
compass employees employed in an enter- 
prise where the employer is engaged in 
commerce or in the production of goods 
for commerce, 3.) that the child-labor 
provisions be extended to directly pro- 
hibit oppressive child labor in commerce 
or in the production of goods for com- 
merce, 4.) that the present exemptions 
from the act be changed in several re- 
spects. 


This fourth point is where dairymen 
will find the bill’s most objectionable sec- 
tions. The changes under this heading 
omit any “area of production” or “first 
processing” exemption in favor of a 
much stricter industry exemption. Under 
the new ‘iw a dairy, no matter where 
located ..il] not be exempt, except under 
a seaso: al category, and then for only 
14 weeks. Mr. John Forsythe, attorney 
for the Committee on Education and 
Labor, gave as the reason for the de- 
capitation of the “area of production’, 
the fact that it was far too confusing, 
and unfair to many just outside of its 
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CONTINENTAL MONO CUPS HAVE 
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The straight-edge brim of 
Mono Cups provides the hori- 
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that se- operations. Mono Cups don’t 
—— \ fight the cap. They give 
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ate this hold the lid with a tight, sure 
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; or storage...but Mono Cups 
| Continental Mono cups have extra sidewall strength to have the flexibility it takes to 
ing four | give you trouble-free filling and capping operations. Their snap right back into shape for 
special straight-edge brim provides four thicknesses at the satisfactory operation. 
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aber s break it down at the cap seat. This extra strength also 
f goods means more protection during delivery and top appear- 
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radius.” The area of production exemp- 
tion under old law provided for complete 
immunity from both and hour 
provisions of the bill, if the dairy was 
situated in open country or in a rural 
community of 2,500 population or less 


wage 


and was drawing its supply from within 
a twenty mile radius of the plant. Dairy- 
men consider this a very important point 
and in the words of Charles Holman the 

. exemption recognizes that the effect 
of imposing minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hour provisions upon individuals 
employed in the area of production 
would . . . result in either increased con- 
sumer prices or decreased returns to 
farmers.” On this basis he urges the in- 
clusion of the area of production in am 
new bill. 


A second omission in the bill is the 
“first. processing” exemption from the 
overtime provisions of the law. In regard 
to this M. H. Brightman said in behalf 
of the Dairy Industry Committee, “Each 
day’s receipts of milk must be processed 
immediately, whether the farmer delivers 
one pound or a thousand pounds . . . The 
‘first processing’ exemption does no more 
than give recognition to these natural 
phenomena and should, in reason and 
fairness, be retained.” The point of this 
was that a dairy can not determine the 
length of its working day until all receipts 
are in and should not be penalized by 
having to pay an overtime rate to its 
employees when it is necessary to work 
more than forty hours a week. 


Enlarge Sezsonal Exemptions 

To compensate for removing the area 
of production and first processing exemp- 
tions, framers of the new bill have en- 
larged the scope of seasonal exemptions. 
In the new bill, if it proven to the satis- 
faction of the Secretary of Labor that an 
industry is seasonal then that whole in- 
dustry receives a 14 week exemption 
from the overtime provisions of the act. 
In this way the Administration feels there 
will no longer be any question as to 
who is covered by the bill. In other 
words, should the dairy industry be 
deemed seasonal, then any dairy would 
be entitled to the aforementioned 14 
week overtime exemption. This exemp- 
tion need not be taken all at once but 
might be broken up into seven 2-week 
periods for instance, or in any combina- 
tion throughout the year, providing each 
period was split on a weekly basis. 


As to increasing the minimum wage 
to 75c¢ an hour the issue is clear. Big city 
congressmen favor the increase; congress- 
men from rural areas do not. Roy W. 
Weir, congressman from the St. Paul- 
Minneapolis section of Minnesota replied 
when asked why he supports the bill, 
“Federally regulated wages are neces- 
sary to prevent unscrupulous business- 
men from exploiting employees.” Con- 
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AMENDMENTS TO FAIR 
LABOR ACT MEAN — 


1. Seventy-five cents an hour 
minimum. 

2. “Area of Production” and “First 
Processing” exemptions are out. 

3. Number of businesses covered 


by act is increased. 











gressman George A. Dondero of Roya! 
Oak, Michigan said “I must protest the 
proposed amendment to the Fair Laboi 
Standards Act Mr. Dondero’s rea- 
sons were based on the bills “trespassing” 
on intrastate trade. 


There is some sentiment in Congress 
to change the fixed minimum wage pro- 
vision in the act to a sliding one. If this 
was done, each year the minimum legal 
would be set by the Secretary of 
Labor, based on the cost of living index 
for the previous year. This index is 
compiled by the Department of Labor. 


rate 


Those who sponsor this move point out 
that in the event of a depression, when 
the cost of living went down so would 
the minimum wage. Correspondingly, it 
a real boom should come then the mini 


mum rate would automatically go up. 





STIR FOR ACCURATE 
TESTING 
Madison, Apr. 22—Milk must be 
stirred in the weigh tank at the 
plant to be sure of getting accurat 
samples for butterfat tests, J. W. 
Winfrey of the Pure Milk Producers 
association of Kansas City told the 
Midwest Marketing conference here 


today. 
To test the accuracy of samples 
, 
two were taken from each tank, on? 


More than a tenth 
of the samples checked by the two 


from each end. 


sample method varied more then 
half a per cent, Winfrey reported. 
Some varied as 
cent. This test was made in ten 
plants on the milk of 698 p-oducers 

Another check in 14 plants on the 
milk of 625 
much the same thing. 

Dumping milk into the tank is 
all the stirring it gets, Winfrey ex- 


much as 1.2 pei 


producers showed 


plains. And since milk is picked wy 
once a day it has plenty of time t: 
form a definite cream layer. 
Mechanical agitators were then 
placed in five plants, and the two- 
sample testers again They 
found that nearly 95 per cent of 
the tests between the two samples 
varied 
per cent. 


run. 


less than one-tenth of one 


The most any of them 
varied was four-tenths of one pel 


cent. 














The bill has provoked some _ bitter 
political skirmishing. Congressman Ralph 
W. Gwinn, Republican, N. Y., a member 
of the House committee that studied the 
bill said, “This is just another effort to 
force upon the American people a Social- 
ist bill which I am sure they do not 
want. Furthermore if you raise the mini- 
mum wage to 75c then why not to $1.00 
or $10.00 or $100.00. No bill legislating 
the minimum wage to workers can ever 
be successful.” In reply to this an im- 
portant Washington attorney said “you 
can hear economic theories on how the 
bill won't work until the come 
home, but it has worked for the past ten 
year and I can see no reason why it 
‘houldn’t in the future.” 


COWS 


Ambiguity An Objection 
Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn, a mem- 
ber of the House committee that studied 
the bill said, “This is just another effort 
to force upon the American people a 
Socialist bill which I am sure they do not 
Furthermore if you raise the mini- 
mcm wage to 75c then why not to $1.09 
xr $10.00 or $100.00. No bill legislat- 


ing the minimum wage to workers can 


want. 


ever be successful.” In reply to this an 
important Washington attorney said, “you 
can hear economic theoric S on how the 
bill won't work until the come 
home, but it has worked for the past 


COWS 


ten vears and I can see no reason why 
it shouldn’t in the future.” 


The minority report of the Committee 
on Education and Labor signed by Sam- 
uel K. McConnel, Jr., Ralph W. Gwinn 
Wint Smith, and Carrol D. Kearns pre- 
presents as their outstanding objection to 
the bill the ambiguity of its language 
They contend that the bill is so worded as 
to defeat the will of Congress by alloting 
too much authority to the Secretary of 
Labor. Those of the majority 
that it is assumed that the Secretary is 
in honorable and intelligent man and 
that to try to write into the bill all the 
‘xemptions for special cases and to anti- 


contend 


cipate all questions that will arise con- 
cerning the bill, would be impossible 
and therefore interpretive definitions by 
the Secretary are 
that if definitions 
unfair to anv party involved the bill pro- 
vides for 


necessary. They fur- 


ther say such seem 


recourse to the courts. 


It might be well to point out that ne 
matter what this. bill 
comes from Congress certain establish- 


how or in form 
ments will never come under any of the 
provisions of the bill. They 
many in the dairy 


are, and 
there are industry 
businesses which are completely intrast- 
ate. As an example, if a dairy draws its 
entire supply from within a state and 
ells it back to people within the state 
igain within the state 


that dairy is in no way covered by a 


‘ , 
ror consumption 


federal law of this type. 
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Champions Must Fight 


NE of the best things to do about oleo is 93 score 


66 
butter”. Those were the words of one of the leading 
dairymen in the United States, spoken at twenty- 

eight minutes past four o'clock on the afternoon of January 27, 

i949 at the Robert E. Lee Hotel in Winston-Salem, North 

Carolina. 


His name is E. W. Tiedeman, General Manager of the 
Central Dairy Sales Cooperative, Appleton, Wisconsin. For 
a punch line Mr. Tiedeman observed that “poor butter has 
sold more oleo than all of the advertising that the margarine 
people have ever done”. 


To those sentiments the “American Milk Review” can only 
add Amen. 


The butter battle, as we have observed before, will not 
be won in the halls of Congress. Anti-oleo legislation will not 
restore the butter market. There is anti-oleo legislation in 
effect now. It has been in effect for the past sixty years. Yet in 
spite of that legislation butter consumption has fallen from 17.5 
pounds per capita in 1940 to 11.6 pounds per capita today. 


People will buy oleomargarine colored or uncolored just 
as long as they deem it a better buy than butter. 


The job facing the dairy industry—and it is one of the most 
serious tasks that we have faced in a long time—is to convince 
the buying public that butter is still the best buy. It is the best 
buy from the point of view of taste, of nutrition, of quality. 
It is the best buy because it is a natural product, it is an honest 
fundamental food that has been one of the great health sources 
for all mankind. 


There are so many things that can be said about butter 
that cannot be said about the competition — so many, many 
things that can be done that we are amazed that the industry 
has wasted its time fighting a legislative battle that hae resulted 
in nothing but bad publicity and poor public relations. 


O ORGANIZATION knows better the vital role that 
N butter plays in the national dairy situation than does the 

“American Milk Review” and the Urner-Barry Company 
that publishes it. For ninety-odd years we have quoted the 
New York butter market and the cheese market. Our very 
existence is tied up with a healthy, prosperous dairy economy. 
We believe, along with Mr. Tiedeman and other aggressive 
leaders in the industry, that the highroad to a sound butter 
maiket is not through legislation but through the market place. 


Mr. Tiedeman called for three things at the National Dairy 


Council meetings in Winston-Salem: QUALITY IMPROVE- 
MENT, AGGRESSIVE SALESMANSHIP, PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS. 

He is right. He is so absolutely, so painfully right. No 


industry can be successful without that kind of program. 
You don’t remain the champ by legislative fiat. Restrictive 
legislation on oleo does not prevent competition. It does not 
increase butter sales. It does not create a favorable public 
opinion. 


It does just exactly the opposite. It creates a reliance on 
a protection that does not exist. It creates the myth of a dairy 
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SPEAKING .. 





trust. It fosters a satisfaction with the status quo, a willingnes 
to let the law do what the industry ought to do. It saps th 
vitality from a business that is the backbone of the nation’ 
greatest industry. 

It creates the belief in the minds of the buying public thg 
one industry is enjoying an unfair advantage over anothe; 
industry by virtue of political pressure. That the belief is wrong J 
is immaterial so long as the belief exists. 

To fight the oleo battle along legislative lines is a fals 
doctrine. “Butter will move at 65 cents” Mr. Tiedeman said 
The implication is that price is the largest consideration in th 


minds of the customer. We believe that is correct. 


E DO NOT profess to know all the answers. We on) 
know that the entire history of mankind is a monument 


to the aggressive state of mind. In war, in industry, jp | 


social progress the doctrines that have triumphed, the ideas 
that have determined the course of human destiny, have beer 
the ideas that were carried forward boldly, audaciously. “My 
right is in retreat; my center is giving way; I am about t 
attack”, said Marshall Foch. “Attaquez, Toujour, L’attaquez”, 
said the Joffre. 


The Maginot Line of restrictive oleo legislation is a fortress 


in which the butter industry can curl up and die in comparativ 
comfort. The path that Mr. Tiedeman outlines is the path that 
strong men can follow. It is the hard path, the path of work 





and battle. But it is the well-travelled highroad that leads t 
victory. 


The Water Is Fine 


Wd ee OF US as kids took a magnifying glass and gathered 


the suns rays into a tiny point in order to burn leaves 
or paper. It was a process of directing scattered energ) 


into one potent spot. Indeed scientists, using a large glass, 


have been able to burn through steel merely by concentrating | 


the suns rays. 


The dairy industry is one of the largest industries in the 
world. Collectively the energies of the people involved assume 
formidable proportions. Literally millions of men and women 
are devoting the best years of their lives to this industry. Hard 
an individual in the nation that it does not touch in one way 
or another. 


Yet in spite of this mighty array of potential power, in 
spite of the essential nature of the product and the appealing 
pastoral scent where it originates, the industry is limping. Why 
is this so? Why is the milk business so often in the public dog 
house? 

One of the major reasons underlying the industry’s failure 
to capitalize on its potential is found in its own constitution. 
The dairy business is a collection of small businesses. There 
are a few hundred large dairy organizations but the vast bulk 
of dairy plant operators and all of the producers are small 
businessmen. There are some thirty thousand milk plants in 
the United States. About half of these plants are one, two, o% 
three route operations. As a result of this situation the immense 

(Please turn to Page 46) 
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OLEO TAX HEARINGS END 


House-Approved Measure Subject to Strong Dairy Opposition Before Senate Finance 
Committee But Support from Other Groups — Johnson Amendment a Complication 


By MARION HAMMETT 


Universal Trade Press Syndicate — Special to the “Review” 


ASHINGTON, D. C. — Hearings 
Ws: the oleomargarine bill, which 

had already been passed by the 
House of Representatives, ended without 
a decision by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. The House- passed bill, known as 
HR 2023, repeals all taxes on colored 
oleo and permits yellow margarine to 
be shipped in interstate commerce. 

Senators Gillette and Wiley proposed 
an amendment to H.R. 2023 which would 
repeal the taxes and special occupational 
taxes on manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers but would substitute a prohibi- 
tion against the shipment of yellow oleo 
in interstate commerce. This amendment 
is similar to one which had been ap- 
proved by the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee but was defeated when voted on 
by the House members. 

Senator Wiley felt that unless the sale 
of colored oleo was prohibited in inter- 
state commerce, it would ruin the dairy 
industry. 

Dairy Groups Protest Strongly 

Strongest arguments against the sale 
of colored oleomargarine were made by 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation. The attorney for this organ- 
ization cited a precedent for the power 
of Congress to regulate interstate com- 
merce. He said that the proposed amend- 
ment by Senators Gillette and Wiley to 


prohibit the sale of colored oleo was 
patterned on the Federal Filled Milk 
Act. This act prohibits the shipment of 
filled milk in interstate commerce. Filled 
milk is an imitation dairy product in 
which vegetable oils have been substi- 
tuted for the butterfat, and resembles 
evaporated milk. 

Charles W. Holman, Secretary of the 
National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation, said that his organization 
represented 86 member associations and 
about 600 submember groups. They are 
all farmer-owned and farmer-controlled 
cooperatives engaged in dairying. The 
associations represent 425,000 farm fam- 
ilies in 47 states. 

Support of the Gillette-Wiley amend- 
ment was strong by this group. Mr. Hol- 
man argued that the House bill would 
require any restaurant or eating place 
serving yellow oleo to display a printed 
card notifying patrons that oleo was 
being served. In order to enforce this, 
said Mr. Holman, it would mean the 
hiring of additional agents by the Food 
and Drug Administration at high cost, 
and even then the Act would be impos- 
sible to enforce. 


Mr. Holman felt that if unrestricted 
sales of colored oleo were permitted, 
butter could maintain its sales volume 
only by drastic reductions in prices. These 
drastic declines would threaten bank- 


ruptcy to most dairymen in the butter 
producing areas. They would also strike 
a serious blow to the incomes of the 
rest of the dairy farmers. 


Many Other Arguments 


The statement “let them sell fluid 
milk” which the oleo supporters make, 
was attacked because it would ruin thous. 
ands of thriving dairies in Iowa, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota and about 17 other 
states. 


Another argument was that since dairy 
products are subject to price support, 
removal of oleo regulations would mean 
great expense to the government in the 
form of price support for butter. The re. 
duction in the value of milk and butter. 
fat which would come about if colored 
oleo was permitted in interstate con- 
merce would, he said, mean a drop of 
$638,000,000 annually to the dairy in- 
dustry. Mr. Holman reminded the Sen- 
ators that only about 24 large firms 
would profit from the passage of the 
House-passed bill. 


M. H. Brightman, Executive Secretary 
of the Dairy Industry Committee, argued 
that the population of this country in 
1950 will be 15 million more than in 
1940. These people will expect an ade- 
quate amount of milk and other dairy 
products. The cow population is slip- 

(Please turn to Page 51) 


















EDITOR’S NOTE — Since this 
article was written, the issue of 
removal of taxes and regulations 
on oleomargarine before the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has been 
complicated by the proposal of 
an amendment, introduced by 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson, Dem- 
ocrat of Colorado—who is a 
member of the Committee — 
which would provide for the re- 
peal or reduction of war-time 
exe'se taxes. 

Commodities and services af- 
fected have been cosmetics, lug- 
gage of all types including hand- 
bags for the ladies, long distance 
telephone calls, transportation 
services of every type, amuse- 
ments and a considerable number 
of others. As before stated, the 





Johnson 2mendment calls for ei- 





ther full wiping out or major re- 
duction of these taxes. 


Initial committee consideration 
of the oleomargarine tex repeal 
bill, with the Johnson rider, took 
a full dey of the Senate Finance 
Committee’s time. Likew’se it 
caused protracted wrangling and 
accomplshed nothing in the end. 
Committee Chairman, Senator 
Walter F. George of Georgia, aft- 
er the day’s operations, postponed 
for a week further consideration. 


Whether the conflict of opinion 
over the excise rates on commod- 
ities and services may sidetrack 
the margarine repeal legislation 
's not yet clear. However, some 
supporters of the oleo tax repeal 
measure are said to view the ac- 
tion by Senator Johnson as a 


move to defeat, or at least delay, 
this legislation. 


At this writing, no further ses- 
sions of the committee have been 
devoted to the oleo tax repeal 
proposal. It is scheduled to be 
taken up at immediate sessions 
of the committee. 


There is no present indication 
as to what the final outcome may 
be. Nevertheless, the addition of 
the Johnson rider will unques- 
tionably cause continuing delay 
in the formal action of the com- 
mittee in recommendations to the 
Senate as a whole. When this 
comes, it will of course involve 
further probably protracted con- 
sultation with a House commit- 
tee, results of which are difficult 
now to evaluate. 
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The most significant development in milk merchandising 
e butter since the invention of the first glass milk bottle 
iso. strik , : 
: of rs Thatcher’s T-Square milk bottle opens an entire new field 
of opportunity for milk dealers. Not since Dr. Thatcher’s 

ss ‘ first glass milk bottle revolutionized the distribution of pure 
ell fluid . ’ 
rs make, : milk have milk plant owners had a better chance to improve 
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17 other 
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a E NCREASE SALES Streamlined modern design — 
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direct for full information so your dairy can con- 
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DON’T BE AFRAID OF DDT 


Current Stew Over Use of Famous Insecticide Is Greatly Exaggerated 
But Need for Caution Does Exist — O. K. for Use in Milk Plants 


ES YOU CAN! NO YOU CAN'T! 
It’s poison. You've got to use it 
correctly. Don’t use it! It’s all 

right to use it! Such is the cacaphony 
that is currently crashing around the 
question of DDT. Meanwhile the flies 
are flying, the roaches are roaching, and 
the newspapers are happy with a first 
rate controversy that is as safe to handle 
as being against sin. 

Apparently the storm has been brew- 
ing for some time. DDT is poisonous 
to warm blooded creatures including peo- 
ple as well as to insects. This fact lead 
some folks to wonder whether or not the 
stuff might be dangerous when used 
around foods. A series of articles in the 
New York Post Home News gave sub- 
stance to the misgivings and resulted in 
a widespread public reaction against the 


use of DDT. 


Keep It Out of Dairy Barns 

The application of DDT on milk cows 
for the purpose of controlling insects 
does result in the presence of small quan- 
tities of the insecticide in milk. Inas- 
much as even small amounts of DDT in 
milk might prove harmful in time and 
would be contrary to the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act, the use of DDT in 
the dairy barn is being discouraged. Fur- 
thermore DDT in small quantities can 
be detected occasionally in milk follow- 
ing ordinary space and wall spraying in 
the dairy barn. 

It is important to note, however, that 
it is only in the dairy barn that the use 
of DDT is being discouraged. In the 
milk plant itself where the insecticide is 
used according to well tried rules there 
is no need to discontinue its use. Dr. 
Edward Searles, entomologist with Na- 
tional Dairy Products Corporation, says 
that subsidiaries of NDPC are being 
urged to discourage the use of DDT on 
producer farms. Dr. Searles adds, how- 
ever, that he will continue to recommend 
the use of DDT in milk plants according 
to specifications already issued. 


O. K. to Use DDT Around Plant 


The experts appear to be agreed that 
it is perfectly all right to use DDT around 
the milk plant as a residual spray but 
that its use on the dairy farm should 
be discouraged. In place of DDT an- 


other insecticide, said to be fully as ef- 
fective on insects as its famous pre- 
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decessor, is recommended. This new 
chemical is called methoxychlor. Metho- 
xychlor is much less toxic than DDT yet 
still very effective on flies. Indeed it 
may be that this insecticide will prove 
even more effective due to the fact that 
flies have been developing an immunity 
to DDT. 


“The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has quoted the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration as indicating the methoxychlor, 
an analog of DDT, is safe for use on 
dairy cattle and in dairy barns. Recent 
studies at the College of Agriculture have 
indicated that a two and one-half per 
cent methoxychlor water suspension is 
comparable with DDT in effectiveness 
as a residual insecticide for fly control. 
It is therefore recommended that a two 
and one-half per cent methoxychlor 
water suspension serve as an alternative 
to DDT wherever an insecticide is to be 
applied to inside walls of buildings hous- 
ing dairy animals, or wherever contam- 
ination of milk or milk products may 
occur. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture is recommending a one-half per 
cent methoxychlor suspension for use on 
cattle. DDT may be used with compara- 
tive safety as a residual insecticide out- 
side of buildings where milk is handled 
wherever such deposits do not contact 
dairy animals or dairy products.” 


The Tykor Division of the Borden 
Company is introducing a new insecti- 
cidal white wall coating, called “Tykor 
Insecto-White.” The new  product— 
which contains no DDT—blends the po- 
tent insect-killers, toxaphene and chlor- 
dane. It was developed to offset the 
increasing resistance of flies to DDT. 


Dangers Greatly Exaggerated 


The general concensus is that the dan- 
gers of DDT have been greatly exagger- 
ated. About the only place that a real 
hazard exists is in the dairy barn. With 
proper, common sense precautions DDT 
can be used without danger in the milk 
plant. The April 1 bulletin issued by the 
Federal Security Agency and the United 
States Department of Agriculture says 
just about all that there is to be said on 
the subject. 

“DDT is a very valuable insecticide 
which has contributed materially to the 
general welfare of the world. It has been 
used with marked success in both the 


control and prevention of such insect- 
borne diseases as malaria and typhus and 
of insects which are destructive to crops 
and injurious to livestock and _ infest 
homes. 


“It is well recognized that DDT, like 
other insecticides, is a poison. This fact 
has been given full consideration in mak- 
ing recommendations for its use. There 
is no evidence that the use of DDT in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the various Federal agencies has ever 
caused human sickness due to the DDT 
itself. This is despite the fact that thou- 
sands of tons have been used annually 
for the past four or five years in the home 
and for crop and animal protection. How- 
ever, minor toxic symptoms may be pro- 
duced by kerosene and various solvents 
used in DDT and practically all other 
insecticidal mixtures. 


“Statements that DDT is responsible 
for causing the so-called ‘virus X disease’ 
of man and ‘X disease’ of cattle are totally 
without foundation. Both of these dis- 
eases were recognized before the utiliza- 
tion of DDT as an insecticide. 


“The Food and Drug Administration 
has not prohibited the use of DDT in 
spraying dairy cattle and barns. The 
Federal Food, and Drug and Cosmetic 
Act requires the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration to insure that the food supply 
of the American people does not contain 
any poisonous or deleterious substance 
that is not necessary in the production of 
the food. Studies by the Bureau of Ento- 
mology and Plant Quarantine have shown 
that DDT when used on dairy cattle or 
when present on fodder fed to dairy cattle 
may appear in the milk. They also say 
that DDT in small quantities can be 
detected sometimes in milk, following 
ordinary use of the insecticide for fly 
control in dairy barns. Because of the 
vital importance of milk in the diet of 
infants, children and people of all ages, 
it is essential that proper precautions be 
taken to protect the milk supply. Modi- 
fications of the recommendation made by 
the Department of Agriculture on the use 
of DDT on dairy cattle were made merely 
as a precautionary measure. 


“There is no justification for public 
alarm as to the safety of the milk supply 
from the standpoint of DDT contamina- 
tion.” 
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TO SEE HOW CUMBERLAND CASES ARE BUILT 


Bk inside the case you buy to see exactly what 
lities the manufacturer has built into it ¢e Observe 
ry vital part to see how it is designed ¢ To milk 
Btilers of experience or mechanical turn, the phys- 
| structure of the case itself will tell its own story 
te Cumberland Cases bespeak superiority. No 


-spun words are necessary. 


UMBERLAND 
ASE COMPANY 


ATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
BR to the great variety, it is not practical to list all Cumberland 


ucts here. See your jobber or write us direct for descriptive 


woture and prices for your specific requirements. 
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Around the chuck wagon’s campfire 
the boys were resting from the day’s 
work on the range. The talk was tall and 
robust, horses, cattle, and men. An old 
hand wove a subtle spell with a tale of 
mule skinners and freight wagons. 


“We was haulin’ freight into a minin 
camp”, the old hand recalled. “One 
place the trail stuck close to the face of 
the mountain and dropped mebbe a thou- 
sand feet on the off side. By Godfrey, 
mister, she was steep. Had a young fel- 
ler drivin’ the wagon ahead of me. 
Mules got tuckered near the top and 
fin'ly come to a stop. The kid put on 
the brake but she wouldn’t hold and the 
whole she-bang, wagon, mules, and kid 
started driftin’ back. The kid see that 
thousand foot drop and figured he was 
headed for Kingdom Come. He look- 
ed back. at me and hollered “What'll 
I do?” 


“Swear at ’em” I says. 


“Well sir when a man’s life depends 
on how high and fancy he kin cuss 
you're right likely to hear some fust class 


cussin. So he set about cussin’ them 
mules and he warn't no amachoor 
neither.” 


The men around the fire were silent. 
A young cow puncher asked “What'd 
them mules do?” 


The veteran withered the youngster 
with a scornful glance. “Do?” he said. 
“Godfrey, son, what could they do with 
all that cussin’ behind ’em. Why they 
got down on their bellies and pulled, 
that’s what they did.” 


O NEXT MONTH is June, June the 
dairy month. And what’s in it for 
you. A lot of hoopla. A lot of talk 

and fuss and feathers. A lot of pretty 
gals dressed up as dairy queens. Leg- 
islators milking a cow on the Boston 
Common. Governors here and yonder 
drinking glasses of milk. Large shots and 
small shots eating cheese, eating ice 
cream, eating butter. Pictures and post- 
ers and newspaper stories. The guy on 
the radio and the dame that runs the 
food page in the slick magazine, all 
talking about dairy products. 

A million dollars worth of advertis- 
ing, that’s what's in it for you. A chance 
to make new friends and get new cus- 
tomers, the opportunity to increase your 
sales as much as 24 per cent, that’s 
what's in it for you. The industry does 
not propose to swear at the customers 
during June but it will do just about 
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everything else. With all that talk about 
dairy products behind them what else 
can they do but go down into their 
pocketbooks and buy. Listen to what 
the June Dairy Month National Pub- 
licity Committee has to say. 

“Based on past promotion and pub- 
licity records, June Dairy Month high- 
lights dairy foods for which housewives 
spend more than 15 per cent of their 
food budgets. And in turn they get 
nearly 30 per cent of the food consumed 
annually in this country. 


“Built around the theme, “Dairy Foods 
Always Your Best Buy,” the 1949 June 
Dairy Month Sponsors established four 
major objectives for the nationwide cam- 
paign. They are: 

1. To increase the sale of milk, but- 

ter, cheese and ice cream 
2. To promote the economy appeal in 
dairy foods 


oo 


To hold present markets for dairy 
foods 

4. To promote and expand good will 

for the dairy industry 

“To realize these objectives, the Spon- 
sor Committee organized two forces, the 
promotion and publicity committees, who 
called into action an army of star hit- 
ters to score runs in the promotion of 
butter, cheese, ice cream and milk for 
the dairy industry. These star players 
include the trade press, association sec- 
retaries, newspapers and national maga- 
zines, radio, U. S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, service clubs, food and vari- 
ety stores, railroads and cooperative ad- 
vertisers. 

“These forces will soon “play ball” 
with displays, articles, sales materials 
and advertising to tell the story of the 
dairy industry. They'll stress not only 
the fact that milk and its products are 
vital to the physical well-being of Amer- 
ica’s 147 million people, but theyll aim 
more directly at creating a desire for the 
product at every meal. 


Mq,.Competition Is Not Asleep 
: & ith the seller's market almost ex- 
mt Hjxit becomes increasingly important 
for the dairy industry to bolster its sales, 
advertising and public relations programs 
to compete against the inroads of other 
food groups who are spending annually 
something like 40 million dollars for 
education, 24 million dollars for research 
and over 100 million dollars for adver- 

tising to promote their own sales. 


“Here is a quick look at the forces 


NEXT MONTH IS JUNE | 


that work for the dairy industry during 


June Dairy Month. Although based o § 


last year’s record it serves as a good 
indication of what to expect this year, 

“The dairy trade press and the farm 
papers supported June Dairy Month 10 
per cent. Many of the editors featured 
the attractive poster on the cover while 
others created their own art work to pro. 
mote dairy foods. Interpretative article, 
profusely illustrated, on butter, cheese, 
ice cream and milk were carried to the 
millions of readers of these magazines 
and farm papers, to promote the million 
dollar Dairy Month campaign. 

The association secretaries, from coast 
to coast, through their bulletins and cop 
tacts with members supported June 
Dairy Month 100 per cent. Some of 


them prepared special editions to high. | 


light the importance of dairy foods. 

“Food page publicity and general in- 
dustry stories in newspapers provided 
the consumer with current information 
on nature’s most nearly perfect food- 
Milk. Last year more than 875,000 lines 
were used in newspapers, which amount- 
ed to about 400 full pages, eight col- 
umns wide. 

“Another important phase of news. 
paper publicity came from the dairy 
queen project sponsored by the U. §. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. Mor 
than 263 Jaycee organizations in vati- 
ous states sponsored dairy queens which 
resulted in widespread publicity for the 
dairy industry. This year similar efforts 
have been made to get the 1500 units of 
the U. S. Junior Chamber of Commerce 
to participate in June Dairy Month pro- 
gram, through the agricultural and pub- 
lic health committees. 

“Then, too, for the first time this year 
service clubs across the nation are be- 
ing urged to sponsor programs or proj 
ects to develop a better appreciation of 
dairy foods. 

“Radio serves as a potent force in the 
promoting and publicizing of June Dairy 
Month. Last year more than 1054 sta 
tions carried programs, 15 minutes in 
length or spot announcements, on the 
nutritional value of butter, cheese, ice 
cream and milk in the daily diet. Every 
network played a part in the nation 
wide event and plans will soon be in 
high gear for a similar program which 
may even surpass last year’s record. 

Everybody’s Doing It 

“High on the list of cooperative forces 
promoting and publicizing June Dairy 
Month are the food and variety stores. 
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The housewife is influenced in her buy- 
ing by displays, posters, stickers and 
other forms of advertising and publicity. 
Two groups of stores, Woolworths and 
Kresges, last year used 165,000 posters 
and stickers to boost the sales of butter, 
cheese, ice cream and milk. In addition 
to these merchandising aids are the pow- 
erful magazines, bulletins, and other 
mailing pieces which these stores circu- 
late to members and customers to tell 
the role of dairy foods in the health of 
the nation. 

“Closely allied to this is the coopera- 
tion from railroads, who last year used 
more than 44,000 posters in stations, and 
stickers on their menus in dining cars 
and restaurants. This same kind of co- 
operation, and more of it, is coming to 
the dairy industry this year because of 
plans made by the promotion commit- 
tee. This dairy industry sales building 
program is augmented by a tremendous 
amount of cooperative advertising on 
food pages in newspapers ‘and maga- 
zines. In a number of instances last 
year store managers reported as much 
as 24 per cent sales increase due to the 
stimulation which dairy foods received 
during June Dairy Month. 

“Of priceless value back of this en- 
tire dairy industry promotional and pub- 
licity program is the endorsement that 
comes from top federal and state offi- 
cials. In their opinion June Dairy Month 
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is performing an outstanding public 
service through its development of a 
greater appreciation and understanding 
of dairy foods. 


Sales Material Available 


“To support June Dairy Month pub- 
licity and promtion programs there are 
available sales materials to fit your mer- 
chandising needs. They are four-color 
reproductions, keyed to stimulate buy- 
ing, and arranged in kits for each of the 
principal dairy foods. A large four- 
colored symbolic poster measuring 17 X 
22 inches is included in each kit. 

“The following kits are available: 

Milk Kit — one symbolic poster, 17 X 

22”, four-color, featuring theme, 
“Dairy Foods Always Your Best 
Buy”; two window _ stickers, 
printed in green, gummed, 8% x 
11”; one Cottage Cheese backbar 
streamer, four-color, gummed, 5 x 
17”; one milk poster, “Economy” 
theme, gummed, 11x21”; one 
buttermilk backbar streamer, four- 
color, gummed, 5 x 7” 


Ice Cream Kit — one symbolic poster; 


two window stickers; one ice 
cream backbar streamer, “Take 
Home” theme, strawberry ice 


cream, four-color, gummed, 5x 
one ice cream _backbar 


Add 


a 


streamer, “Take Home Enough 
theme, 


Ice Cream” four-color, 








Pictured above are some of the sales materials that are available for 
foods during June. 
headquarters 


to June Dairy Month 


ready. 


According 
these tools are now 






gummed, 5x17”; one ice cream 
backbar streamer, vanilla ice 
cream, “As You Like It” theme, 


-" 


four-color, gummed, 5 x 17 


Butter Kit — one symbolic poster; two 
window _ stickers; one butter 
streamer, “Completes Every 
Meal”, four-color, gummed, 7 x 
17”; one butter streamer, “If 
Butter was Butter’, four-color, 
gummed, 5x17”. 


Miscellaneous Items: 


Milk Folder — four color, single fold, 
3% x 6”. 

Sticker — one color, gummed, perfor- 
ated to make 25 individual stickers, 
size 1% x 2%”. 

Wagon Cards — Milk — four color, 
weatherproofed and trimmed to 11 x 
21”; “Economy” theme. 


Letterheads — 8% x 11” on 20 |b. sul- 
phite; for imprintin. 


Cut-out Cow Display with barn scene 
and changeable panel. 


So there you are. Some days you can't 
make a nickel and then comes a day when 
you make a dollar and a half. Looks like 
June Dairy Month might be a string of 
dollar and half days. It’s not a free ride, 
you're the driver and you've got to drive. 
But the kid got the mules over the hump, 
remember? 
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DR. ROBERT F. HOLLAND 


Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. James C. White, both 
of the Department of Dairy Industry at Cornell Univer- 
sity, conduct their question and answer column each 
month in the “Review”. Questions should be addressed 
to either Dr. White or Dr. Holland, Department of Dairy 
Industry, Stocking Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


& 
“Feathering” of Coffee Cream 


QUESTION—We have recently begun to homogenize our 
coffee cream to prevent the formation of a skim milk layer 
in the bottom of the bottles. Now we are receiving com- 
plaints that our cream curdles when poured into hot coffee. 
Can you explain this and suggest any remedy? 


R. S. L., Ohio 


ANSWER-—The trouble you are experiencing with your light 
cream is not uncommon. It is often called “feathering” and the 
condition is accentuated by homogenization which acts to 
render the milk proteins less stable or more readily curdled 
than in the unhomogenized product. 


There are several precautions that should be taken to keep 
feathering at a minimum. In the first place, high homogenizing 
pressures should be avoided. It is seldom necessary to exceed 
1500 pounds per square inch and usually 500 pounds per 
square inch are sufficient to prevent skim-milk layer. 

Secondly, the cream used should be fresh and of high 
quality containing no lactic acid resulting from bacterial growth. 

Also, the pasteurizing and homogenizing temperatures are 
of importance and it has been found that 158°F. to 165°F. are 
most satisfactory. This pasteurization temperature should be 
maintained for 30 minutes. If your homogenizer is a 2-stage 
machine, it is well to set the second stage at about one-half as 
much pressure as the first. 


Finally, it has been found helpful to add 2 to 6 ounces of 
sodium citrate per 1000 pounds of cream before pasteurization. 
Please note that this practice may constitute adulteration in 
some states and you should check with the proper authorities 
before adopting it. 


Identification of Thermoduric and Thermophilic Bacteria 
When Making a Direct Microscopic Count of Milk 


QUESTION—In making routine microscopic examinations 
at shipping plants, the country field-men are experiencing 
difficulty in identification of thermophilic and thermoduric 
types of organisms. 
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DR. JAMES C. WHITE 


If you have any information on this matter particularly 
with reference to morphological aspects and photomicro- 
graphs, we will greatly appreciate your sending it to us. 

S. F. L., New York 


ANSWER-I think that in a very large percentage of the cases 
a person who has not had a considerable amount of experience 
studying the morphology of bacteria will have difficulty, at- 
tempting to identify thermophilic and thermoduric types of 
organisms under the microscope when a mixed flora is seen, 
as is the case in raw milk. There have been a few papers pub- 
lished on methods for examining microscopically milk for 
thermoduric organisms. Two such papers appeared in the 1940 
proceedings of the annual meeting of the New York State 
Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors. 

Some years ago the New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva published one or more bulletins on 
thermophilic and thermoduric bacteria in milk. In bulletin 
number 566 appear some rather good photographs of micro- 
scopic fields representing milk from improperly cleaned equip- 
ment and milk showing thermophilic bacteria. These photo- 
micrographs may be of help to some of the fieldmen. 


I fear that many milk smears are going to be interpreted 
incorrectly if the fieldmen are going to be expected to tell 
whether or not there are thermoduric and/or thermophilic 
organisms present when examining a sample of raw milk. 
They may give a good guess as to the kinds of organisms 
present but it will only be a guess in most cases. An aid in 
differentiating between those organisms which usually do not 
survive pasteurization and the thermoduric and thermophilic 
ones is the fact that most thermoduric bacteria are cocci, while 
most thermophiles are rather large rods. This, of course, does 
not mean that all cocci are thermoduric and all large rods are 
thermophilic. This latter fact makes the identification of the 
organisms in raw milk difficult. Also, under ordinary conditions 
of production, raw milk as delivered by producers will not con- 
tain enough thermophiles to justify trying to find them in smears 
made from unincubated milk samples. 


There is no doubt but what experience correlating the 
microscopic findings and the results of farm inspections will 
permit a man to do a pretty good job of deciding whether the 
high count in a particular sample of milk is due to improper 
cooling, contamination from equipment, or possibly mastitis; 
but other than this he will probably get himself into more 
trouble attempting to be too specific as to the source of the 
organisms than if he merely stuck to the two or three possibil- 
ities. 
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J-POINT 


CAN WASHING PROGRAM 


CALL YOUR DIVERSEY D-MAN 


He's Ready, Willing and Better Able to 
Serve You in Solving Any and All San- 
itation and Insect Control Problems! 
Let Him Show You the Wonders of the 
Enoz System of Modern Insect Control! 


---for perfect, low-cost can washing results! 


And, that’s why the famous, Diversey 5-Point Can Washing 
program gives you more for your money! First, you get safe, 
complete, economical removal of scale from your can washing 
machine ... thanks to Diversey Everite! Second, old, stubborn 
milkstone is completely, safely removed from your milk and 
cream cans with Diversey Canrite! Third, Diversey Novex or 
Pyron is adapted to your daily can washing operation, making 
certain of efficient, economical results! Fourth, the sensational 
new Diversey Electric Isofeeder is installed to make sure that the 
proper solution strength is continuously maintained and that 
cleaning compounds are not wasted! Fifth, Diversol Bactericide 
and the famous Diversolizer assure you thorough disinfecting 
of all cans! 


THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 
53 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
IN CANADA: The Diversey Corporation (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 








A Guide to — 


CHECKING HTST PASTEURIZER 


By P. J. DOLAN, Jr. 


California Department of Agriculture 


The checking of these units is divided in 4 phases: 

1. Construction and arrangement of the equipment 

2. Thermometer and temperature controller accuracy 

3. Thermometer and temperature controller and flow 
diversion valve response 

4. Holding time 


The first phase is checked upon original installation. The 
second, third, and fourth phases are checked routinely at fre- 
quent intervals. Any material changes in the equipment war- 
rants a complete check-up. 


I. Construction and Arrangement of the Equipment: 


Located to provide simple arrangement of sanitary pipes, 
heating and cooling pipes. At least 24 inches clearance on 
the sides and 18 inches on the ends of the press are necessary 
for ease of cleaning. 


Constructed of sanitary and suitable material, designed 
for ease of cleaning. The plate gaskets should be tight, smooth, 
and free of cracks. 


The Raw Milk Surge Tank is located so top level of milk 
is below the lowest level of any milk in the plates. It should 
be located close to inlet of the regenerator. 


The Regenerator must be designed so that raw milk will 
at all times be at a lower pressure than the pasteurized milk. 
The raw milk plates must be installed in a manner that will 
permit complete drainage of the raw milk to the surge tank 
when the timing pump is stopped and the outlet line is dis- 
connected. The raw milk cross-overs must be open to the 
atmosphere. 


The Timing Pump must be of a positive type and main- 
tain a uniform flow. It must have a high speed stop that can 
be sealed and designed so that wear or stretch of the belt will 
not increase the speed of the pump. 


Heater Section — The outlet of the heater section should 
be at the lower end of the plates so that hot milk entering 
the holding tube can continue a positive upward slant. 


Holder Tube must have a positive upward slant from the 
inlet to the outlet. The holder tube brackets must be installed 
permanently. The indicating and recording controller spuds, 
and the flow diversion valve must be located at the outlet end 


of the holder tube. 


Indicating Thermometer — Type — smallest scale division 
not more than % degree F between 138 and 165 degrees F.; 
accurate within % degree F.—not more than 8 degree F. per 
inch of scale. Lag: Not to exceed 4 seconds on temperature 
rise between 141 and 153 degrees. 


Recording Thermometer — Solid mounting free of vibra- 
tion. Scale range 145 to 200 degrees—the smallest scale divi- 
sion not more than 1 degree between 159 and 162 degrees F. 
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Scale lines at least 1/16 inch wide in this range. Time accu- 
racy correct over a 30 minute period. Recording of tempera- 
ture must be accurate within 1 degree F. Pen arm setting 
device must be easily accessible and simple to adjust. The 
pen must record a thin clear line. There must be an addi- 
tional pen to record the position of the flow diversion valve 
The chart shall make one revolution in 12 hours. Straight 
lines that indicate the time should not be closer than ons 
quarter inch between 159 and 162 degrees. The space must 
not represent more than 10 minutes. 

Diversion Valve — Three port, leak protector type. Tam- 
per-proof micro switch for pump control. Flow restrictor o1 
diverted line. 


Pasteurized Milk Outlet must extend to 6% greater height 
than milk in the plates. When pasteurized milk surge tanks 
are located at a lower level than the plates of the pasteurizer, 
the discharge line must have an air release to prevent a syphon 
from developing. These air releases or vents must be worked 
out for each job in order to prevent excessive foaming of the 
pasteurized milk. A small hole in top of the down pipe; or a 
large opening with a valve or restrictor to prevent the milk 
from surging away from the vent; or a vacuum breaker like 
that used on a foamless separator are three methods used suc- 
cessfully. 


II. Thermometer and Controller Accuracy: 

Indicating Thermometer — Temperature accuracy is check- 
ed with a 138 to 165 degree range inspectors checking the 
thermometer. This checking thermometer is installed on the 
pasteurizer in place of the recording controller spud. 


Recording Thermometer — Check chart number to be 
sure it corresponds with number specified on serial plate. Tem- 
perature accuracy within 1 degree F., but at no time to read 
higher than the indicating thermometer. This can be checked 
against the corrected indicating thermometer. Adjust to read 
correctly at pasteurizing temperature and allow to remain for 
5 minutes. Remove the spud and immerse in boiling water for 
five minutes, then immerse in ice water for five minutes, return 
the spud to pasteurizer and bring to pasteurizing temperature. 
The thermometer must read correctly within 1 degree F. 


The Flow Diversion valve should resume the diverted 
position on failure ot electricity, steam or air. 

The Timing Pump should also fail to operate if the valve 
stem or key in the flow diversion valve is not properly installed 


No Manual Switches are permitted that will cause a flow 
diversion valve to assume the forward flow position below 
pasteurizing temperature. 


III. Thermometer Temperature Controller and Flow Diver- 
sion Valve Response: 
Diversion Valve Adjustment — Bring the temperature 
within the pasteurizer slowly up to 160 degrees (not faster 
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than | degree in 30 seconds.) Adjust controller so the flow 
diversion valve cuts in and cuts out at or above 160 degrees. 
Place cover over controller adjustment and seal. 

Flow Diversion Valve Response — On temperature drop 
the lapse time from the moment of the power cut out to the 
complete stop of the forward flow of milk must not exceed 
one second. 


Controller Response — Cool recorder controller spud to 
room temperature and place in a can of water 7 degrees above 
the fow diversion valve cut in point. Keep water well agi- 
tated. The lapse time from the moment the recorder pen 
shows 12 degrees below the flow diversion valve cut in point 
to the moment of the power cut in should not exceed 5 seconds. 


Indicating Thermometer Response — When thermometer 
is at room temperature, then immerse in a well stirred water 
bath at 160 degrees F. The time for the reading to increase 
from 141 to 153 degrees shall not be more than four seconds. 


IV. Holding Time: 


The pasteurizer should be operating on water; make sure 
all the joints of the suction line are tight. The unit should dis- 
charge at the nearest downstream opening from the flow diver- 
sion valve. 

The diversion line must have a flow restrictor to main- 
tain at least as much back pressure in diverted flow as there is 
in forward flow. A saturated salt solution is injected at the 
inlet of the holder tube. The solution must enter cross-stream 
or with a spray-type nozzle in any volume between 20 and 
150 ml. The salt solution is detected at the outlet of the hold- 
ing tube by an electrode within the tube which is attached 
to a conductivity meter or cell. 


The Holding Time is determined by starting a stop watch 
with the compression of the injection valve and stopping the 
watch when the meter is activated by the salt solution. Six 
tests indicating a holding time within % a second of one 
another and at or above 15 seconds is considered satisfac- 
tory. Time trials should be made in all operation; Forward 
fow, diverted flow, homogenizing etc. 


After the correct setting of the timing pump is made, it 
must be locked and sealed in a manner that will prohibit in- 
creasing the speed without removing the seals. Belts, pump- 
heads, or gears must not be replaced without retiming. 


After the timing pump is sealed another holding time 
check should be made to be sure the high speed stop was 
locked properly. A ten gallon can filling time should be. estab- 
lished. This may be used as a quick check. Sometimes in an 
emergency, a unit will have to be temporarily set from a can 
fill time. To compute the capacity of the unit, calculate the 
pounds per second; (which is computed from can fill time) 
times 3600 which will give you pounds per hour. 


Clarifiers can be used on the cold raw milk side before 
entering the raw surge tank or after the timing pump. It may 
he clarified before or after homogenizing. Some plants clarify 
cold pasteurized milk. Homogenizers are usually located just 
past the timing pump and just before the final heating sec- 
tion. A relief line between these two pumps must be installed 
to carry the overflow back to the raw surge tank. This line 
should be vented unless the homogenizer is wired through the 
micro switch of the flow diversion valve the same as the tim- 
ing pump. Best results with homogenized milk are obtained 
when the homogenizer is geared about 10% less than the capac- 
ity of the high-temperature, short-time pasteurizer. 
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STRAIGHT-LINE 
CONVEYING / 


Handles World’s Largest 
Paper Carton Bottling Operation 





Mojonnier Conveyors were 
selected for Hawthorn- 
Mellody's new $1,250,- 
000 Chicago plant be- 
cause they provided 
lowest cost straight- 
line handling from 
start to finish. 


HAWTHORN-MELLODY 
GETS 3-WAY LOWER 
HANDLING COSTS: 








Empty cases 
are loaded onto 
Mojonnier Model 
D Conveyor, taken 
into building, 
through Mojonnier 
Case Washer, then into 
filling room. 


Mojonnier Model FS Con- 
veyors carry filled paper 
bottles from Pure-Pak ma- 
chines to Mojonnier accumu- 
lating table, where they are 
loaded into waiting cases. 


Full cases move on same Model D 
chain to cold room where they are 
either stored or sent to loading dock. 


Get the full, low cost details on Mojonnier Conveyors. 





Write for Bulletin No. 165. 
MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. Ohio St., Chicago 44, Il. 


C + moj; : 


ENGINEERED POWER 
CONVEYOR SYSTEMS 
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TRUCK THIEVES and HIJACKERS 


By HAROLD ZIEGLER 


HEFTS FROM TRUCKS, and with trucks, are taking 

place every day in the week. And besides hijackers and 

parcel thieves, the business men throughout the country 
now have to worry about a new type of thief — the junk man. 

The small army of hijackers at large today are getting 
away with more than $25,000,000 worth of merchandise and 
materials annually. 


One gang of hijackers that were recently rounded up by 
the F.B.I. had more than 200 members, all expert thieves of 
various types. Some were experts at getting into terminal 
warehouses, while others were experts at starting truck motors 
without keys. 

This gang also had expert spotters, fingermen, drivers, 
fences, lawyers, bail bondsmen, etc. The leader of this gang, 
who directed 30 successful hijackings, was described by gov- 
emment agents as having “the finesse of an executive.” 

Another gang of hijackers got away with more than a 
$1,000,000 worth of woolen materials before they were put 
out of circulation. 


The trucking companies have declared an all-out war 
against the hijackers. They have enlarged their watchmen 
staffs and have organized their own security divisions, which 
work in close cooperation with the Federal and local law en- 
forcement agencies. 


These companies have estimated that 85% of their losses 
were caused by dishonest employees who spotted valuable 
cargoes and pointed these loads out to hijackers. Now they 
carefully screen aii applicants for employment, and they em- 
ploy undercover spotters in their terminals to spot the spotters 
who have been placed there by the hijacking gangs. 


Some trucking companies reroute their trucks around 
certain notorious sections of Harlem in New York. There are 
notorious sections in every city that should be avoided as much 
as possible by all truck drivers. 


Some trucking companies advise their drivers to remove 
a certain essential small part of the motor when their truck 
is being loaded in the terminals, or when they have to park 
their truck somewhere along their route. This precaution 
positively prevents anyone from driving away with a valuable 
cargo. 


The bus drivers in Detroit use a similar precaution with 
their money changers every time they leave their bus. They 
detach their money changer from their bus and carry it in their 
hand even when they simply walk around their bus to look at 
the tires. 


Many other hijacking thefts have been prevented by 
drivers who took the precaution to lock their steering wheel 
every time they had to park their truck for any length of time. 


Check the Doors 


Delivery men should always double check their cab and 
rear doors every time they make a delivery, and they should 
make all deliveries on the double quick when they are in the 
slum districts. Drivers of open trucks should always park their 
truck where they can keep an eye on it. It takes fast working 
thieves but a few minutes to transfer a load from an open 
truck to a truck of their own. 
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Too many delivery trucks have cheap tin padlocks hang. 
ing on the rear doors. These cheap locks should be taken off 
and thrown away immediately. A child can break these locks 
from the rear doors by simply inserting a screw driver through 
the padlock and giving it a quick jerk. 

Thieves also are in the habit of buying duplicates of 
cheap locks that are seen hanging on delivery trucks. These 
locks can be obtained at chain stores, and the keys can be 
used to open the locks on the truck. A thief recently used a 
duplicate key to open a lock on a truck in an Ohio city. When 
the driver returned to his locked truck he discovered that 
$3,500 worth of cloth had been stolen from his truck during 
his brief absence. 


So, discard these cheap padlocks and replace them with 
strong substantial costlier padlocks that cannot be easily duv- 
plicated and which really offer some protection. 


Salesmen Are Not Immune 


All salesmen should be occasionally cautioned about go. 
ing in to see prospective customers without trying their car 
doors. Thousands of salesmen’s cars are robbed each year of 
valuable sample merchandise. 


Route men, truck drivers, delivery men and _ collectors 
should be cautioned against flashing their collection money 


-or talking about these sizeable amounts. The wrong people 


always hear of these sizeable amounts. 


A New York delivery man was lured into a THREE 
CARD MONTE game by gamblers who had heard the driver 
bragging that he collected more than a thousand dollars each 
day. 

A confederate of the gamblers conned the driver into 
believing he had a sure-fire method to cheat the THREE 
CARD MONTE game. All victims of THREE CARD MONTE 
games and PENNY MATCHING GAMES are conned into 
these games in this same manner. They have larceny in their 
hearts, and they think they are going to pick up some easy 
money. 


The delivery man in question lost $975 belonging to his 
employer. Now he knows you can’t beat or cheat THREE 
CARD MONTE games. 


Many other truck drivers lose their loads of valuable 
equipment and merchandise when they are detained at bars 
by generous strangers who insist on settin’ em up for the truck 
drivers while the stranger’s confederates are busy on the out- 
side. 

Safes in the Truck 


All route men, delivery men and collectors who collect 
large sums each day should have a small steel safe bolted to 
the trucks. These safes have small slots through which the 
receipts can be deposited, and they can be obtained from 
almost any safe company. 


Truck drivers should be on the alert when travelling over 
hole-pitted streets because many parcel thieves pick out bumpy 
streets to commit their thefts from delivery trucks. 


One gang in Philadelphia stole more than $100,000 worth 
of merchandise and foodstuffs in this manner during a six 
month period. They followed their victims’ trucks in their 
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the delivery trucks and tossed cases and parcels into the streets 
‘, as the trucks bumped over the hole-pitted streets. B G 1 . I T T I 7 
The other members of the gang quickly picked the par- 
cels and cases from the street and tossed same on their own 
truck. The activities in the rear of the delivery trucks went They All Have the 
unnoticed because of the continuous bumping. 
hen Firms that pay their employees in cash should take the $a me L a y he Q ua | | ty 
ken of following precautions when transferring the payroll money 
e led from the bank: Make these money transfers at different hours | 
hrough of the day, and in different ways. Jse an employee’s car one | 
week, the company truck the following week, etc. | 
Deserted streets and alley ways should be avoided. There | 
ates of is safety in numbers, so travel where the traffic is heavy. Pay- | 
These roll thieves will never make an attempt at a payroll that they | 
can be can’t time to the minute, or where they have to make a try for 
= it in a crowded place, or where traffic is heavy. 
d Pee When an extra employee is sent along to act as a guard 
during | on money transfers, he should be advised to stay approximately 
; 50 feet behind the employee carrying the payroll. This enables 
the guard to make a surprise move in case an effort is made 
; ar, to steal the payroll. 
7 The Junkie Strikes It Rich | 
The “junk men” mentioned earlier in this article are | 
hauling away hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of metal | 
yut go. | products and equipment every year. They travel from city to | Layne has constantly maintained the highest quality of 
eir car city in their old trucks, always on the lookout for unguarded | materials and finest precision manufacturing in all of their 
year of metal equipment of every description. | Well Water System installations. The smallest are just as 
At this very minute there are hundreds of thousands of | substantial in construction and as high in efficiency of 
llectors dollars worth of metal equipment of all kinds lying around | operation and always produce proportionately as much 
money § business premises just begging some junk man to come along | water as the biggest. This fact has been proven time and 
people & and haul it away. This metal material is lying around un- | again to the complete satisfaction of hundreds of owners. 
guarded in unfenced storage lots, unlocked garages, in the | 
: rear of factories, etc. ' 
aa One convicted junk man said he never made less than | , When Layne builds a Well Water System, more than 
's each $50 a day stealing metal equipment and disposing of it as fine casing, impellers, shafting, motors and skillful manu- 
junk. He said there is more valuable equipment lying around | facturing are used, Layne's reputation extending back over 
unguarded than he could carry away in a lifetime. | nearly three quarters of a century as the world's most 
—.. Hang on to Your Teeth | capable well water developers is included. 
ONTE §& Some thefts of this kind that occurred in one city during | 
-d_ into a brief period were: $4,000 worth of steel and irons; $2,000 | All Layne Well Water Systems are equipped with the 
n their worth of copper pipe and fittings; $1,500 worth of copper wire | famous high efficiency Layne Vertical Turbine Pumps. 
e eas) and electrical parts; 60 lead pigs, weighing 5,400 pounds and These pumps are designed and manufactured exclusively 
valued at $850; and five rear truck housings, a rear spring | j, Layne's own plant where every detail of their construc- 
and two tons of junk cast steel, valued at $1,200. ‘ ag i . 
to his tion and assembling is under the supervision of engineers. 
HREE Other losses in the same city were: 200 special bolts and 
20 steel steps; 2,500 pounds of brass turnings, valued at $375; jooeeeen, 
$8.000 worth of steel girders, which were cut up with an acety- . Write for catalogs and information 
iluable le al ond uhh on teil, 1h chal tobt tems cock wall about Layne’s complete service which 
fae lene torch anc sold as junk; 10 steel joist trusses, each weigh- tatadee survene, weiter evetn emater 
vine ing 500 pounds and worth $750; 4 steel parts of a conveyor ations, pump lactallations, ote., fer © 
a sal system, valued at $220; a 3,200 pound theft of metal scrap; complete Well Water System. Ad- 
10 steal molding flasks, valued at $6,000; steel and iron build- dress LAYNE & BOWLER INC., General 
ing equipment, valued at 3,400 (included in this last theft was Offices, Memphis 8, Tenn. 
a 3,000 pound clam bucket for a steam shovel). 
collect Thieves of this type also used acetylene torches to steal 
Ited to a 30 foot steel bridge in Missouri, and another steel bridge | 
ch the in New York; two locomotives in California; an interurban | 
1 from railroad line and a 3,000 pound steam boiler in Wisconsin, 
and a 1,235-foot waterline in Pennsylvania, valued at $15,000. 
gz over The above thefts should give you a good idea as to the 
bumpy type of metal equipment that is liable to attract the attention W TE 
of these junk thieves. If it is made of metal — they want it. 
worth If you have a few thousand dollars worth of equipment Norfolk. va. © Layne-Central Co. Memphis, ‘Fenn: Me" Layne-Northern Cg. Mishawaka, 
a six lying unguarded around your premises — now is the time to | Boek’ Agck con: Ber, Yor Sie, | kame Rortnwent Co. Milwaukee Wiss Layne. 
1 their correct this condition. co. Minneapolis, Min ne egeeenel Water ¢ grporation, Piitsbureh. P ava) International 
Water Supply, Ltd., London, Ontario * Layne-Hispano Americana, S. A Mext« D. F. 
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TODAY’S MILK 


IS SAFE MILK 


Pasteurization Described as “the Most Important Single Measure” in the Elimination 


of Milk Borne Disease — Dairy Cow Health, Consumer Education Also Factors 


A National Dairy Council Digest 


HE DECLINE in disease outbreaks traced to milk and 
“Tink products is the reward of continuous efforts to keep 

the milk supply safe. The story of safe milk is one of out- 
standing progress in public health. Figures recently released 
for 1946 (1) show that fewer disease outbreaks were caused by 
milk and milk products in that year than in any year since 
1923 when such records were first made. Furthermore, over 
the eight-year period from 1938 to 1946, outbreaks traced to 
milk and its products declined while those from other foods 
showed a steady increase (2). During that period diseases 
conveyed by other foods were six times as numerous as those 
caused by milk and milk products. A summary of disease out- 
breaks from water, milk and milk products, and other foods 
from 1938 to 1946 is given in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Disease Outbreaks from Water, Milk and Other Foods (1, 2) 


Milk and 





Other 
Year Water Milk Products Foods 
1938 48 4? 70 
1939 43 $1 
1940 43 13 
1941 60 37 
1942 53 14 5 
1943 26 40) 285 
1944 32 10 298 
1945 26 on 76 


1946 29 19 299 





Total Outbreaks 


2,060 





Pasteurization of Milk 


Pasteurization is the most important single measure applied 
to milk to make it safe. An analysis of milk-borne disease out- 
breaks from 1938 to 1946 (1) reveals that the major proportion 
(nearly 90 percent) was due to unpasteurized milk. 


The widespread adoption of pasteurization proves that 
it is economical and feasible. When the last national survey 
of pasteurization was made a little more than a decade ago, 
75 percent of the market-milk supply of all American com- 
munities of over 1,000 population was pasteurized (3). Signi- 
ficant increases in pasteurization have taken place since that 
time. More and more American communities are requiring 
pasteurization of all milk sold. More than 550 American muni- 
cipalities now require pasteurization of all market milk, or of 
all except certified milk, and action on a statewide basis has 
been taken by Utah, Michigan, and Colorado (4,5). (See 
Table II.) 


TABLE Il 
American Communities Requiring Pasteurization of Milk 





Total No. in Total No. in 
1936 (3) 1948 (4, 5) 








Municipalities requiring pasteurization of all ex- 


cept certified milk 36 280 
Municipalities requiring pasteurization of all 

market milk 65 275 
Counties requiring pasteurization of all market 


milk 7 
States requiring pasteurization of all market milk 0 








The present concentration of disease outbreaks from milk 
in small population groups is closely related to the slower exten- 
sion of milk pasteurization to these areas. Table III shows the 
percentage of milk-borne diseases which occurred annually 
from 1938 to 1946 in cities of different size. On the average, 
about two-thirds of the outbreaks occurred in cities with a pop- 
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ulation under 10,000. The chance of contracting a disease from 
milk in large cities of 500,000 or more population was very 
slight. (Only one outbreak occurred in cities of this size in 
1946 but the small total number of outbreaks brought the 
percentage for large cities up to 11 percent.) When statistics 
on milk pasteurization are reviewed, it is evident that milk- 
borne diseases are fewest in areas where the extent of pasteuri- 
zation is greatest. In 1936 when the last nation-wide survey 
of milk pasteurization was made, 97.5 percent of the milk in 
large cities of 500,000 or more population was pasteurized (3), 
At the same time, only 39.3 percent of the milk in cities with 
a population under 10,000 was pasteurized (3). 


Pasteurization can be employed as a safety measure for 
dairy products other than milk. In 1946 two disease outbreaks 
were traced to cheese and one to ice cream (1). Cheese can 
be safeguarded by using pasteurized milk and cream in its 
production, and by properly aging the cheese before it is con- 
sumed. Sixty days is the minimum curing time required in 
many areas. The technique of making cheese with pasteurized 
milk is somewhat different from making it with raw milk. More 
and better pasteurized milk cheese is now being made than ever 
before. Provisions safeguarding ice cream are now included in 
an increasing number of milk control ordinances. In the manu- 
facture of much of the ice cream now on the market, only 
pasteurized milk and cream are used for the ice cream mix, 
and in addition, the mix itself is pasteurized before freezing. 


Pasteurization — Effect on Food Value 


Pasteurization is a heat treatment far less severe than that 
used on most foods during cooking. In only a few instances 
have definite reductions in nutritive value been proved, and 
these reductions do not affect significantly the over-all value 
of milk in the dict (4). The main contributions of milk to the 
diet are protein, milk sugar, butterfat, calcium, phosphorous, 
vitamin A, and riboflavin. None of these substances is materi- 
ally affected by pasteurization. Likewise there is no evidence 
that pasteurization has any effect on niacin, pantothenic acid, 
biotin, pyridoxine, and vitamins D, E, or K. Small losses of 
thiamine may occur. Ascorbic acid is reduced by an amount 
ranging from a small percentage to perhaps 20 percent, depend- 
ing on the methods and precautions observed in processing. 
Any nutrient losses which may occur are not significant in the 
average American diet composed of a variety of foods (4). 


The Health of the Dairy Cow 


An important symbol of safe milk is a healthy dairy cow. 
Dairy farmers are cooperating with government and _ public 
health agencies to control the two most serious diseases of cattle 
communicable to man — bovine tuberculosis and brucellosis. 


The County Area Plan for the eradication of tuberculosis 
was started in 1923. As a result 100 percent of the 3,070 
counties in the United States are now “modified accredited 
areas” (6) . This means that in periodic tests less than one-half 
of one percent of all the cows in every county show any signs 
of tuberculosis. The rapid decline of human tuberculosis trace- 
able to bovine sources in recent years is the result of two im- 
portant developments, namely, the eradication of tuberculosis 
from dairy herds, and the widespread pasteurization of milk. 
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In 1934 a similar Federal campaign for the eradication of 
brucellosis, or Bang’s disease, in cattle was initiated. At the 
present time approximately 480 counties have qualified for 
the modified accredited rating for brucellosis (7). In addition, 
over forty thousand individual herds are accredited, and over 
two million herds are under supervision pending designation 
as accredited herds. 

Human brucellosis is popularly known as undulant fever. 
It is now understood that the causative organism exists as three 
closely related species: Brucella melitensis, the goat or caprine 
species; Brucella abortus, the cow or bovine species; and 
Brucella suis, the swine or porcine species (8). Human beings 
can contract any one of the three. The swine and goat species 
produce the most severe reactions (8). The relative percentages 
of the three brucellar species in the human infections in any 
locality depend largely on the extent of development of hog- 
raising and goat-raising industries in those areas. In recent 
years it has become evident that a large percentage (as much 
as 75 percent in some sections) of human brucellosis in this 
country is of swine origin (8). Although all three species can 
be contracted by drinking raw milk, milk is not the primary 
source of infection, at least under some conditions, as was once 
believed. If Brucella organisms are present in milk, they are 
destroyed if the milk is pasteurized. 


Many advances have been made toward finding an effec- 
tive therapeutic agent for human brucellosis. The newest is 
aureomycin, an antibiotic obtained from mold (9). A combi- 
nation of streptomycin and sulfadiazine also has been found 
highly effective but side reactions from streptomycin may 
limit the usefulness of this form of therapy (10). 


The Consumer’s Responsibility 


Certain responsibilities for prevention of disease outbreaks 
from milk rest with the consumer. His first responsibility is to 
insist upon adequate control ordinances pertaining to sanitation 
and pasteurization and to buy only that milk which conforms 
to those standards. Many consumers still expose themselves to 
needless hazards by buying milk which is not properly in- 
spected and pasteurized. A further responsibility of the con- 
sumer is the proper care of milk after buying it. Carelessness 
on the part of the consumer may nullify the safety measures, 
lessen the keeping quality, and change the flavor of milk which 
has been carefully safeguarded every step of the way to him. 


TABLE Ill 


Disease Outbreaks from Milk in Large and Small Cities 
in the United States, 1938-1946 (1) 


Percentage of 





Population 


Population Population 
Year Under 10,000 10,000 to 25,000 500,000 or Over 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
1938 85 8 0 
1939 62 18 6 
1940 64 10 
1941 58 19 } 
$42 70 10 
1943 61 1 , 
1944 67 ¢ 0 
45 50 1 ( 
46 67 23 11 
Summary 


l. Progressive declines in disease outbreaks traced to milk 
and milk products are the reward of continuous efforts 
by the dairy industry and public health authorities to keep 
the milk supply safe. 


io) 


Disease outbreaks traced to other foods were six times as 
numerous as those traced to milk and its products from 
1938 to 1946. 

3. Pasteurization is the most important single measure applied 

to milk to make it safe. 

4. Disease outbreaks from milk and milk products are be- 
coming concentrated more and more in small cities and 
rural areas. 
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NO GEARS OR METAL TO METAL 
CONTACT MEANS... 





OF PRODUCT with New 


PD: fceccheoter SANITARY PUNPS 





In dairy plants squeezing can mean “‘battering up” fat glo- 
bules and losing quality control. This is not the action of 
WAUKESHA 100% Sanitary Positive Displacement Pumps, 
engineered to improve production efficiency and maintain 
top quality of product. They use gentle slow speed for non- 
agitating, non-aerating flow. Large open chambers, posi- 
tive vacuum suction and positive piston action of twin-blade 
impellers are among the outstanding features that deserve 
your consideration. And remember, there are no gears or 
metal-to-metal contact . . . no threads in the product stream. 
Added up, these advantages . plus many others .. . 
explain why WAUKESHA 100% Sanitary Positive Displace- 


ment Pumps meet 3A standards. Write for the complete details. 


WAUKESHA 
FOUNDRY 
COMPANY 


WAUKESHA 
WISCONSIN 





*P. D.—Positive Displacement . . . Slow Speed 


100% 
SANITARY 


PUMPS 


Dependable Product of a Responsible Manufacturer 
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14 DAY TRIAL 
—no obligation! 


Reliable L/W Dairy equipment is helping the nation’s 
most successful dairy plants maintain the operating ef- 
ficiencies that keep net profits high. These world-famous 
testers and supplies can do the same for your plant. If 
you're not already using them, order now! 


MANUAL MILK SEDIMENT TESTER 


MODEL B EL A 
PATENTED 





Features simple, durable construction, light weight, special 
rounded sanitary threads, positive quarter-turn headlock 
and butter-fat-resistant neoprene plunger for trouble-free 
operation. Brass, chromium-plated. 


Model "C’” (with drip guard) available also— 
in Stainless or Brass, chromium-plated 


tw) MECHANICAL, TESTER 




















MODEL D 


Fully automatic... features a unique, 
positive cut-off valve that assures 16 
ounces every time. Push-button con- 
trol on handle and light weight mini- 
mize fatigue. 


e) AIR-VAC 


MILK SEDIMENT TESTER 
MODEL E 


Operates from your own compressor (capacity 30 pounds 
minimum). Regulator maintains constant pressure for 
uniform sediment test. Air filter prevents any condensa- 
tion, rust or foreign matter from contaminating milk or 
restricting normal, easy operation. 20 feet of dairy hose 


included. 
bos | _& ——:- EY 


‘“OFF-THE-BOTTOM”’ 
CREAM SEDIMENT TESTER 
MODEL F 


Efficient design provides fool-proof regula- 
tion to assure the sampling of the standard 
16 ounces of cream and 16 ounces of water. 
Eliminates any waste or contamination of 
cream... permits tests in the receiving room 
... Speeds up testing many times. 

PATENTED AND PATENT APPLIED FOR 





STAINLESS TUBE 





Strong, durable, cor- 
rect 1'4” size, made 
of best material. 
Come in handy box 














of 100 discs. 
(i) PATENTED AND PATENT APPLIED FOR 

ud | iw i 4 cronaner eraoance £OR MILE | 
CARDS Hed he ; 2 a | LIS 
No. 5, front aa 3 fe i \ Aa 
- ag? — w/ ly - N\ , 
shown, % aa | te — ey 
actual size. Sco 4} 18 C\ = - 


DAIRY SUPPLY DIVISION 











THE LANGSENKAMP-WHEELER BRASS WORKS, INC 


1266 SHELBY STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 3, INDIANA 
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9. An extensive federal program has resulted in almost com- 
plete eradication of bovine tuberculosis, and a_ similar 
program for eradication of brucellosis is underwav. 


Certain responsibilities for a safe milk supply rest with the 
consumer. 


. 
Teamwork In Business 


Executives of Johnson & Johnson, manufacturers of hos- 
pital supplies, with home offices at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, have written a timely book devoted to the improve. 
ment of teamwork and of productivity throughout business 
and industry. The book carries a foreword by General Robert 
Wood Johnson, Chairman of the Board of Directors of J&] 


The book bears the title, “TRAINING EMPLOYEES 
AND MANAGERS FOR PRODUCTION AND TEAM. 
WORK,” and shows that training within industry is the solu- 
tion to the indifference, inefficiency and lack of teamwork 
which exists in many offices and shops today. 


Published recently by Ronald Press, the book was written 
by William McCord, Director of Industrial Relations for Per- 
sonal Products; Dr. Earl Planty, Executive Counselor at 
Johnson & Johnson; and Dr. Carlos Efferson of Gainesville 
Georgia, Staff Training Director for Chicopee Manufacturing 
Corporation. 


The book emphasizes the need for cooperation, team. 
work and increased productivity in all areas of life today 
and goes on to tell how to obtain it through training of all 
sorts from training in elevator operation and bed making to 
filing, courtesy, interviewing, packaging, loom fixing, and 
report writing. On the supervisor and executive level there 
is training in grievance handling, constructive discipline, morale 
builiding, costs and finances, planning and organizng, con- 
ference leadership, self-improvement, waste reduction, labor 
relations and a host of other general and specific subjects. 

In his foreword, General Johnson says of the authors 
that, “They have proved that training pays —for the com- 
pany, for the workers and for our economy. They have 
written a book full of actual ‘know-how.’ They write from 
experience and from a successful record in companies whose 
training departments are performing these tasks and_ using 
the methods recommended. With other corporations that are 
equally advanced, they have established training as a proved 
means of solving urgent problems of labor-management rela- 
tions and plant efficiency.” 

ok 


THE WATER IS FINE 
(Continued from Page 30) 


energies inherent in the dairy industry are not coordinated and 
the powerful impact that could be obtained through unified 
action is diluted. 


The one sensible way of correcting this situation is through 
an increased support of the trade associations such as the 
National Dairy Council, the American Dairy Association, and 
the Milk Industry Foundation. What these organizations do 
is to concentrate the difused activities of dairymen everywhere. 
Tune Dairy Month is an example of this fact. Thirteen great 
dairy organizations are pooling their resources and their ener- 
gies in a great nationwide promotional scheme, the purpose of 
which is to sell dairy products. This is an activity that deserves 
the enthusiastic support of all individuals engaged in the dairy 
industry. There is little room for the “free rider” here. It is a 
cooperative undertaking that needs the active help of all dairy- 
men. The more assistance the June promotion receives the 
stronger will be its influence. Like the sun and the magnifying 
glass it is a matter of concentrating energy. The more energy 
there is to be concentrated the better it is for all hands. 
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Milk For Health 


Enthusiastically endorsed by farmer-producers, coopera- 
tives and independents in the New York Milk Shed, a state- 
wide organization for the stimulation of the sale of fluid milk, 
called “Milk For Health, Inc.” was authorized in Syracuse 


recently ° 


Sponsored by the Dairy Commodity Committees of the 
N. Y. S. Farm Bureau Federation, almost three hundred 
dairymen, from every part of N. Y., Pennsylvania and Con- 
necticut, all contributors to the N. Y. markets, responded to 
the gavel of chairman Jacob Pratt, Schaghticoke. 


Ken E. Geyer, general manager of the Connecticut Milk 
Producers Assn’n, explained how a similar promotion program 
was working in that state, with a definite increase in the sale 
of fluid milk over a 6-year period by twice the amount per 
capita that New York State has shown, and at this time when 
N. Y. milk sales are declining, Connecticut holds its own. 


Milton Hult, president of the National Dairy Council 
gave a stirring talk on the educational program carried on by 
his organization, which will be augmented by the Milk For 
Health plan 


Owen Richards, general manager of the American Dairy 
Assn, graphically brought out the difference in the average 
consumer attitude to soft drinks, tobacco and other highly 
advertised products as compared to the purchase of milk, and 
pointed to the fact that N. Y. State had benefitted by more 
than a quarter of a million dollars of advertising by A.D.A. 
stimulating the sale of dairy products here. 


Richard Shapira, advertising representative of the Ameri- 
can Weekly Magazine presented an illustrated talk on just 
where our markets are, how they can best be reached, and 
the pressing necessity for a concrete sales program in_ the 


N. Y. market. 


Funds for organizational purposes were pledged by the 
New York State Grange, Eastern Producers Ass'n, Dairymen’s 
League Cooperative, Metropolitan Milk Producers Bargaining 
Agency. Producers will contribute le per hundredweight. 
Dealers will be asked to match that portion of the funds to 
be allocated for local Dairy Council work. 
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“Well, since we can’t be sure whether the 
handwriting is Smythe's or Jorgenson’s, | suppose 
the only fair thing to do is fire both” 


COPYRIGHT 1949 CARTOONS.OF -THE -MONTH 
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SPECIFY MARLEY 
Sexes 100 


SPRAY TOWER ECONOMY 


Can be shipped immediately from stock 
Is completely prefabricated 


Has complete erection, operation and 
maintenance instructions 


Is simple to operate 
Uses patented Marley Spray Nozzles 
Has a balanced spray system 
Assures a minimum drift loss 


Is made of California Heart Quality 
edwood 


Has a heavy steel basin plate and 
galvanized hardware 


Is accurately sized with rating data 
Has no nails or similar metallic fasteners 


Features machined louver posts and slip. 
fit louvers 


Is fully backed by the Marley guarantee 


Your best buy is the MARLEY SERIES 100 
NATURAL DRAFT COOLING TOWER 













Ask for a MARLEY Factory-T 


CMARIEY COOLING 


——— TOWERS 


THE MARLEY COMPANY, INC. 


Kansas City 15, Kansas 
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Ster-Bae 
WILL OO 
THE JOB 


FOR YOU 








IT’S 
PERFECT 
FOR 


Ster-Bac is a quater- 
nary ammonium com- 
pound specially de- 
veloped by careful 
Klenzade research 
for the bactericidal 
treatment of food 
handling equipment. 
It is odorless, yet 
powerful. Pene- 
trates into finest 
cracks and crevices 
and is very eco- 


nomical. 3 AKLENZADE Prov! ay 
Stern Bae eee 


THE NEW POWERFUL, POSITIVE 
ACTION GERMICIDE & BACTERICIDE 


Use it to sanitize milk cans and other 
dairy equipment, soda fountains and 
steam tables, walls, floors and toilets. 
Excellent for cold storage rooms. Sanitizes 
dishes, glassware and silver. Sanitizes 
hands of food handlers. 


KLENZADE PRODUCTS 


‘ieCcoOoR PP Oana tS SO 


BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


CHEMICAL CLEANING SPECIALISTS SERVING THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY WITH CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
BRANCH OFFICES, WAREHOUSES AND DISTRIBUTORS 
IN. PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE NATION 
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Sinek; Elected President 


William J. Sinek was elected president of City Products 
Corporation at a meeting of the board of directors recently. 

The action followed reelection of the board and adoption 
of the name, “City Products Corporation,” replacing the 
former name “The City Ice and Fuel Company,” by the 
stockholders at their annual meeting this morning. 


The new name is effective immediately. In cities when 
the company has operated as The City Ice and Fuel Com. 
pany it will be known for a time as City Ice and Fuel 
Division of City Products Corporation. 

City Products operates the Midwest Dairy Products 
Corporation, manufacturers and distributors of ice cream and 
dairy products. The company serves midwestern states from 
Illinois to Louisiana. In Memphis, ice cream is sold under 
the names of Midwest, Fortune’s, and Taft Moody. 


William J. Sinek’s reelection was an endorsement of 
his diversification program, which has produced an increase 
in net sales from approximately $25,000,000 in 1940 to nearly 
$80,000,000 in 1948. Because of extensive activity in such 
varied industries as manufacture and distribution of ice cream 
and dairy products, brewing, car icing, cold storage ware- 
housing, and locker plants, in addition to its ice and fuel 
business, the old name did not properly reflect the company’s 
diversified products and interests. 

In other actions, Harry Strong was promoted to chairman 
of the board and Thomas J. Beck was elected to the presidency 
of Midwest Dairy Products Corp., Chicago, a City Products 
division. In his office as chairman of the board, Strong also 
will assume new duties with the parent company. 


“Continued and aggressive diversification of our activities 
will remain our business policy,” William J. Sinek declared. 
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“LADY, JUST PRETEND IT’S YOUR HUSBAND!” 
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Dairy Congress Events Grow = | NEM AI ea ea 33 


oducts 4 National Junior Guernsey Show has been added to the 

cently, growing list of events of nation-wide participation at the 1949 N EED Both OF TH ESE MODERN 
option National Dairy Catt!e Congress which will be held in Water- ‘ 

ig the loo, lowa, October 3 through 9, it has been announced by Perfection 

ry the E. S. Estel, exposition secretary-manager. 


A total of $3,000.00 has been appropriated by The Amer- | 5 A N TA R | 


where ican Guernsey Cattle Club for this junior show; $600.00 to be A | RS 











Com- in premiums, with the remainder available for the transporta- 
| Fuel tion of entries. Each of the states of Illinois, Indiana, Lowa, 
Kansas Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Ohio, and : 
oducts Wisconsin will be allowed $50.00 per animal transportation, 
m and while all other states will receive $75.00 per entry. 
$ from Requirements for animals exhibited in the four classes in 
under the junior show include that only registered Guernsey females, 
regtarly enrolled in project work and owned by 4-H or F.F.A. 
nt of members are eligible for competition and that they must be 
crease shown by their owner. Each state is allowed a combined total | 1. Perfection DUBL-CHEM-FACED (trade Mark) 
nearly of three entries to compete for premium money. MILK FILTER DISCS 
1 such = ; : 
creas The four classes in which prizes are awarded will be 
wast Class No. 1; Heifers dropped July 1, 19 18 to February 28, 
d fuel 1949: Class No. 2; Heifers born July 1, 1947 to June 30, 1948 
pany’s not in milk; and Class No. 3; 2 years and over, cows dropped 
: before July 1, 1947. These animals are also eligible to com- 
pete in open classes if desired by the owner. Full details are 
——— available from the National Dairy Cattle Congress or The 
idency American Guernsey Cattle Club at Peterborough, New Hamp- 
oducts die. ; 
g also 
Announcement of the return of the official National 
ae Guernsey Show was also made at the same time by Mr. Estel. 
tivities In line with the established policy of the Congress manage- P 
clared. ment of increasing premiums whenever possible, money avail- 2. Perfection SANIT-AIDS (trade mark) 


‘? he = and $ » Herd classes this veer has be The new, approved way to clean Milk Pails, Strainers, Separators, Milke 
able in the open and State erd Classes this yous aas cen ing Machines and other dairy utensils... fine for washing cows’ udders, 
boosted to exceed $6,500.00, the largest premium list for 

| 













Pat. No. 2112963 
Guernsey cattle to be awarded in the country. 


M. G. Seath, of Far Hills, New Jersey, a prominent 
a breeder as well as one who has had extensive experience in | 

ithe judging of dairy cattle at shows throughout the country, 

has been selected as Judge for both the open and junior shows. 
| 
| 


Last year’s official National Guernsey Show, which was 
also held at Waterloo, was recognized as one of the most out- 
standing quality shows in the history of the breed. Sixty- 
four breeders throughout the United States exhibited 300 head 


— from which the national champions were selected. Early indi- | 
cations are that an even larger showing is expected this year. | 

Quality superior, price 

e | low, DUBL-CHEM-FACED filter 

| discs help farmers save money at every 

. ‘ milking while still protecting milk 

Wins Carton Prize quality by thorough filtering. Millions 

> in use prove that no other filter disc, 


First prize in the Confectionery Division of the 1949 box 
competition sponsored by the Folding Paper Box Association 
of America is awarded to the family of three cartons designed 
and produced by Robert Gair Company for National Licorice 
Company. 


at any price, is more effective in re- 
moving sediment. Try DUBL-CHEM- 
FACED Filters and see for yourself. 


Write for sam ples 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER FOR Perfection 
DUBL-CHEM-FACED FILTER DISCS 
and SANIT-AIDS, the modern sanitary cleaners 


al 





The Gair company was also awarded three honorable 
mentions in this packaging competition for: Steiner Egg 
Noodles — featuring unusual S-shaped display window empha- 
sizing trade name “Steiner”, and printed red, blue and gray; 
General Motors Parts — to hold various G.M. automobile parts, 
printed black on yellow stock, and using company’s trade mark SCHWARTZ mec. CO.. TWO RIVERS. WISCONSIN 
design; Industries Pampero C.A.— combination corrugated and 
folding carton printed in four colors, holding both corked 
liqueur decanter and separate glass stopper. 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST MANUFACTURER OF SANITARY 
FILTERING AIDS, CHEESE BANDAGES, etc. 
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CITY OF LOS ANGELES 

(Continued from Page 22) 
in efficiency and compact arrangement. 
The DC&H Department makes a con- 
stant effort to improve its service and 
also the preparation of food, its care and 
storage, and the comfort of the crew. An 
indication of this thought is the seventeen 
new dining cars recently delivered to the 
railroad. 

The first dry ice refrigerators used in 
dining car construction on any railroad in 
the world are built into these cars. The 
perishable food refrigerators in the kit- 
chen and pantry and the steward’s locker 
at the opposite end of the car are oper- 
ated by dry ice, thermostatically con- 


trolled. Half-pints of milk for meal orders, 
butter chips, and cheese are stored in the 
pantry food locker for easy access to the 
waiters while cube butter, cooking milk 
and cream are stored in the locker in the 
kitchen. 

This new refrigeration allows a more 
compact arrangement that gives the car 
25 per cent more storage space for food. 
It also provides ideal refrigeration for 
dairy products over wide extremes of out- 
side temperature, an important point for 
dining cars that are operated over the 
changes that are encountered in the 11 
states served by the railroad. 


When dining cars are spotted on the 
spur tracks adjacent to the commissary 











microscope. 


is effectively reduced. 





Keep Dairy 
Products 


PURE 


The problem of sediment in dairy prod- 
ucts has become extremely important 
during the past few years. Often sedi- 
ment pads of cream or other dairy prod- 
ucts which appear quite good to the 
unaided eye are found to have undesir- 
able material when examined under the 


The illustrations shown here are 
examples of the types of harmful and 
objectionable impurities that often con- 
taminate dairy products. Sparkler filters, 
using the horizontal plate principle, are 
assurance that all foreign substances are 2. Positive “Sparkler” Wedge 
eliminated from the liquid being filtered. 

Among the many materials removed 3. Inexpensive, disposable filter 
from dairy products by Sparkler filters 
are feather and insect parts, vegetable 
matter, sand and clay, and cloth fibers. 
The incidence of rodent type hairs also 


SPARKLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Mundelein, Illinois 


SPARKLER 


Horizontal Plate 


FILTERS 





















“ss 


Construction and Design 
Features 


— 


. Larger filtering area for con- 
tinuous operation. 


Seal—no by-passing. 


medium—prevents blanking. 


> 





. Easy cleaning all parts 
made of rolled, stainless steel; 
quickly removed for washing. 

Write for details 





building at Omaha prior to their run 
it is the steward’s responsibility to make 
his requisitions for food to be used on the 
run, including dairy products. Supplies 
are gauged by the average, considering, 
of course, the season of the year. The 
commissary man knows the menus to be 
used for the particular run and _ thus 
knows the foods which are necessary for 
the trip. Generally, about 300 half-pint 
cartons of milk are stored in the pantry 
locker for on-the-table service. 

When the steward’s requisition has 
been approved by the superintendent, 
dairy products are stocked usually direct- 
ly from the delivery truck to the dining 
car to assure freshness. Supplementary 
stocks are carried in the dairy locker in 
the commissary, but wherever possible 
cars are stocked immediately upon receipt 
of the products. The dairies supplying 
the commissary give 24-hour delivery, 
although they generally follow a schedule 
of deliveries at 5 a.m., 1 p.m., and once 
again during the night at the night lock- 
erman’s request. 

Stocks carried in the commissary are 
surprisingly small, considering the quan- 
tities used, but an efficient distribution 
system and constant sources of supply 
make it possible to give diners the ad- 
vantage of the freshest stock. 

Omaha is the headquarters of the rail- 
road. Besides the Omaha commissary, 
storage points are maintained at Denver, 
Colo., Ogden, Utah, Los Angeles, Cal., 
and Portland, Ore. Intermediate commis- 
saries serving as supply points are at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., and Pocatello, Idaho. 
The railroad’s dining cars also draw sup- 
plies from the Southern Pacific at Oak- 
land, Cal., and from the Chicago North 
Western at Chicago. 

Should the demand force the dining cai 
short of milk, butter, or any of the many 
other food items, the steward wires ahead 
to the next supply point. With the excei- 
lent cooperation of the dairies, it is 
usually possible for the superintendent to 
have the car re-stocked directly from the 
delivery truck. Careful planning prevents 
waste and spoilage and should the dining 
car complete the run with milk in the 
service locker it is moved to the kitchen 
locker to be used immediately for cooking 
on the return trip. 

The oldest and pioneer supplier of 
dairy products in the Omaha area is Ala- 
mito Dairy, who has sold milk to the road 
over a period of 35 years. Roberts Dairy 
is likewise a large supplier of milk, als: 
producing some of the evaporated milk 
used. Other suppliers of canned milk are 
the Borden Company, H. A. Marr Gro- 
cery, and Merchants Wholesale Grocery, 
with Fairmonts and Hardings supplying 
the ice cream. Commissaries at Denver, 
Ogden, Los Angeles, and Portland buy 
locally to satisfy their needs. 
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OLEO TAX HEARINGS 
Continued from Page 6) 


ping. Unless every encouragement is 
given to maintaining a profitable dairy 
industry, everybody will suffer. 


Mr. Brightman quoted a_ world-re- 
nowned nutritionist, Dr. E. V. McCollum 
of Baltimore, as saying that the people of 
North America and Northern Europe 
were the tallest of stature, the longest 
lived, have the lowest infant mortality, 
the greatest resistance to disease and 
that this is mainly due to the use of “the 
dairy cow as the foster mother of the 


” 


race. 


Union Officials Back Protest 


Local unions of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, largest affiliate 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
whose members are employed in dairy 
plants of the nation went on record as 
being in favor of the Gillette-Wiley 
amendment prohibiting colored oleo in 
interstate commerce. 


“We are in favor of prohibiting the 
adding of yellow color to oleomargarine 
so that it can be sold in the place of 
butter. This would not only deceive the 
public but open the way for a few big 
manufacturing companies to make ex- 
horbitant profits on the sale of a cheap 
product,” said the union spokesman. 


The president of the Dairy Employees 
Union of Chicago, with a membership of 
4,400, said that dairy workers are con- 
cerned about loss of jobs if unrestricted 
sale of yellow oleo was permitted. The 
vice-chairman of the International Con- 
ference of Dairy Employees also argued 
in the same vein. 


Many Groups Urge Repeal 


A large number of representatives of 
consumer and other groups appeared to 
plead that the Senate Committee approve 
the house-passed bill permitting colored 
margarine in interstate commerce. 


Such groups as the American Federa- 
tion of Labor,, American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, Settlement House of 
the District of Columbia, the New York 
City branch of the American Association 
of University Women, the National Asso- 
ciation of Consumers, the National Fed- 
eration of Settlements, the National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers and 
other such groups were represented. 


TRANSFER BAKER STOCK 


One hundred percent of the stock of 
Baker Refrigeration Corporation (for- 
merly Baker Ice Machine Co., Inc.) of 
South Windham, Maine and Omaha, 
Nebraska may be acquired by the Bell 
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Aircraft Corporation of Niagara Falls, 
New York. This announcement was made 
by Bell Aircraft board of directors and 
T. S. Pendergast, general manager of 
Baker. 


The SEC will be asked to approve a 
plan through which Bell would acquire 
the interests in the Baker organization 
now held by First York Corporation. 


Under the plan, Bell would also ac- 
quire 9 percent of the stock of American 
Wheelabrator and Equipment Corpora- 
tion of Mishawaka, Ind. held by First 
York Corporation. 


In exchange, First York would receive 
shares of a newly created issue of Bell 


preferred stock and additional shares of 
Bell common stock beyond the approxi- 
mately 35 percent of Bell common now 


held by First York. 


In commenting on this announcement, 
Pendergast pointed out that the First 
York Corporation, Bell Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, American Wheelabrator and Equip- 
ment Corporation as well as Baker are 
members of the Equity Group. Pender- 
gast added that this action is only a 
transfer of stock, interest and control 
within the Equity Group. There will be 
no changes in Baker’s manufacturing 
policy. They will still manufacture Bake1 
freon and ammonia refrigeration com- 
directly with farm program. 
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THE MONITOR 


refrigerated 
bulk milk dispenser 


@ Pays for itself by using 
bulk milk instead of 
bottles. 


@ Troubles eliminated, no 
bottie breakage, wash- 
ing, icing, ete. 


@ Less than a minute to 
prepare for operation, 
saves time, space and 
labor. 


@ Milk temperature ther- 
mostatically controlled, 
milk dispensed by grav- 
ity, quick serving. Milk 
flows freely until can is 
empty. 





Has passed the strictest 
health requirements. 


Neo interruption of serv- 
ice or loss of milk. 





See Our Display at the 
NATIONAL 
RESTAURANT SHOW 
Atlantic City, N. Jd. 
May 24-27, 1949 


BOOTHS 925-926 








192 BRIGHT STREET 








Sell Milk at a PROFIT... 





Sanitary cans locked against tampering, milk protected against 
contamination. No paddles, no exposed parts, sealed milk from 
dairy to you. The Monitor Milk Dispenser is electrically refriger- 
ated and scientifically developed. It is in general use by Restau- 
rants, Cluhs, Hotels, and Institutions. 
penser unit that enables you to serve your customers a better 
tasting glass of milk. You will enjoy more profit from your milk 
sales and increased purchases The Monitor Way. 


write today for descriptive literature and prices 


Wountter Process Corporation 











A stainless steel beauty that 
enhances the interior of modern 
Restaurants, Hotels, Clubs and Fountains 








A compact attractive dis- 


JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 



















NEED UNIFORM HEALTH LAWS 


Midwest Milk Marketing Conference, 
Speakers Predict Large Shift in 
Milk Distribution Pattern 


ADISON—Uniform sanitation regu- 
M lations for all markets buying fluid 
milk were called for today by 
two University of Illinois professors who 
addressed the Midwe:t Milk Marketing 
conference here. 
Paper containers, good roads, and 
grade A milk are likely to cause a large 
shift in milk distribution in the nation in 
the next ten years, said Roland Bartlett, 


farm economist. 


Even now it’s possible to sell milk in an 
area of a 175 mile radius from the bottl- 
ing plant. Some towns actually get 60 
per cent of their milk from outside milk 
sheds, he said. 

Since many markets are already being 
burdened by surpluses, it’s wise for dairy- 
men to encourage uniform 
which allow milk to be sold between mar- 
kets. 


ordinances 


He expects that in a few years more 
than half of the milk will be sold in paper 
containers. And usually soon after paper 
containers are used the price is lowered, 
he observed. 


“Our requirements should be sufficient- 
ly unified that Chicago grade A milk 
could be sold in New York, Boston, or 
any other market,” he concluded. 


Ernest Herreid, food technologist, 
claimed it is not unusual for dairy farmers 
to have to comply with three different 
sets of requirements in their operations. 

“Milk has received more attention from 
health officials and sanitarians than any 
other farm product,” he said. 


“And the standards for these more or 
less independent political units invariably 
disagree on certain points,” he said. 

Most officials feel that the states should 
unify the regulations. With uniform reg- 
ulations throughout a state it would not 
be hard to work out simple agreements 
with neighboring states, he stated. 

The United States Public Health Ser- 
vice could help out in an advisory role 
and perhaps even help supervise the or- 
dinances. The Service has already drawn 
up a set of rules that can be used volun- 
tarily by any community, he said. But it 
has no legal authority except over milk 
products sold in interstate commerce. 


Getting uniform regulations will be 
no easy job. But if all concerned would 
press for it, it could be accomplished, the 
speaker said. Regulations should be safe 
and practical, but flexible enough to take 
advantage of new methods learned in 
research, he concluded. 
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BICYCLE PARKING RACK 

HE Spring Valley Dairy, York, Neb. 
"Toutes much good will and secures a 

great deal of publicity through a bi- 
cycle parking rack which it provides for a 
local theater. Youngsters who come to the 
shows can park their bicycles here, and 





the police department assigns the rack a 
definite parking space on the street in 
front of the theater. 


The name of the dairy is easily seen 
on the rack where the copy reads, “Cour- 
tesy of Spring Valley Dairy.” 

® 
CALVES SUPPLY JUNKET FUNDS 

California Holstein dairymen donated 
51 top-notch heifer calves which brought 
$20,090 at a unique auction sale at Sac- 
ramento, March 19. Proceeds, under di- 
rection of the California Holstein-Friesian 
Association, will be used to pay expenses 
for the 64th Annual Convention of The 
Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
in San Francisco this coming June. 


Each donor gave one animal and 51 
calves averaging seven and _ one-half 
months of age were sold, bringing an 
average price per head of $394. 

Top of the sale was a 14-month-old 
heifer donated by Mr. and Mrs. Fermin 
Larrey of Fresno, purchased by Don 
Moreda, a Petaluma Future Farmer for 
$850. 

Other leading purchasers included 
Joaquin Cabral, Crows Landing, paying 
$825 for a heifer consigned by James 
Pogue of Exeter; T. O. King paid $790 
for a consignment from Mrs. J.W. Taylor, 
Visalia; and Silva Bros., Los Banos, paid 
$720 for a heifer donated by Frank Hop- 


kins & Son of San Jose. Dr. Harold 
Schmidt, Modesto, purchased another 
heifer from J. A. Sutten of Visalia for 
$700. 


Most of the buyers were young dairy- 
men, including 22 new breeders and 4-H 
and FFA boys and girls. 


This year’s convention is expected to be 
one of the most important in the history 
of The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, the largest dairy cattle breeders’ 







association in the world. Delegates from 
all over the nation will attend the con. 
vention, being held for the first time ip 
San Francisco with the California Group 
as hosts. 


a 
PROMOTE COTTAGE CHEESE 


Anticipating the approach of the “tall, 
cool drink season,” Golden State Com- 
pany, Ltd. has given its cottage cheese 
timely sales appeal by packaging the 
product in tall, ruby-red glassware con- 
taining 13 ounces. 

The “Royal Ruby” tumblers, highly 
prized by housewives, are an ideal size 
for iced tea, milk and other cold bever- 
ages. Decorative and modern in design, 
they also have the noted “beaded” edge 
for double strength and durability. 


Golden State is offering the glasses 
filled with both the creamed and farmer's 
style cottage cheese at just a few pennies 
more than the regular paper container 
Distribution is planned within the com. 
pany’s northern California marketing 
areas, from San Luis Obispo north. 


Display strips showing the glassware’s 
decorativeness as a table accessory are 
available to all dealers in the marketing 
areas. A comprehensive newspaper ad- 
vertising schedule provides further im- 
petus to sales. 


7 
PAMD ELECTIONS 


The Pennsylvania Association of Milk 
Dealers announce election at their annual 
convention the following officers fo 
1949. Pres.-H. V. Jones, Woodlawn 
Farm Dairy, Scranton; Vice Pres., East- 
em Region - W. P. Fusselbaugh, Harbi- 
son’s Dairies, Philadelphia; Vice Pres., 
Central Region - J. F. Garber, Penn Dair- 
ies, Lancaster; Vice Pres., Western Re- 
gion - J. E. Taylor, Titusville Dairy Prod- 
ucts, Titusville; Secretary - D. S. Adams, 
St. Lawrence Dairy, Reading; Treasure 
- B. H. Wolfe, Harrisburg Dairies, Har- 
risburg; Exec. Vice Pres. - B. G. Eynon, 
Harrisburg; and General Counsel - Dan- 
iels and Harter, Harrisburg. 


ROY WEST DIES 


Chicago, Ill_—Roy G. West, 53, who 
for the past 30 years has been closely 
connected with the dairy industry, passed 
away very suddenly of a heart attack at 
his home, 109 S. Humphrey Ave., Oak 
Park, Illinois, Thursday, April 14. 

Mr. West had a_ host of friends 
throughout the industry. He has been 
associated with The Lathrop Paulson 
Company for the past 10 years. 

Mr. West is survived by his wife, Flor- 
ence, daughter, Barbara, and two sisters. 
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CANNED FRESH MIILK 


Continued from Page 3) 


He said it is possible that the military 
forces would greatly appreciate the 
“mobility” of canned fresh milk—it could 
be shipped anywhere and consumed by 
the armed forces under battle conditions 
or in any situation far removed from 
ordinary fresh milk depots. 


It was suggested by one observer that 
some sort of franchise to operate a fresh 
milk canning plant would be forthcom- 
ing, with royalities due to the origina- 
tors of the revolutionary process. Big 
evaporated milk plants might be inter- 
ested, on a side-line basis, in some kind 
of a distribution allotment basis. It is 
apparent that not every milk producer 
could afford to set up a plant and facil- 
ities necessary to go into the new process. 


As to governmental regulations, Dr. 
Graves pointed out that the processing 
of fresh milk under this new method 
would fall into the general field of all 
food processing, and as such would 
probably have vastly similar connota- 
tions in commercial applicaticns to be 
worked out, “when and if...” At this 
writing, he stated he was too busy per- 
fecting the process to think about such 
details. They should, however, he stated, 


CHERRY -BURRELL 


Better 
Cleaning 
at Low Cost 


Cherry-Burrell Washing Powders are 
specially blended for definite cleaning 

jobs. Each combines elements which provide 
high detergency, water conditioning and easy 
rinsing. Each is blended to meet specific 


water conditions. 


Clean and sanitize with maximum efficiency 
and real economy. Use Cherry-Burrell Washing 
Powders. Good equipment and complete 
sanitation help produce quality products. Special 
farm dairy cleaners are also available. 

Ask your Cherry-Burrell representative about 
the right cleaning compounds to fit your 


individual needs. 
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present no great problem, once canned 
fresh milk is ready for “selling.” 


Very economical production of the new 
product was foreseen. No matter who 
does it, or where, production is under- 
taken, it will be a standardized item, 
Dr. Graves said, with around 4% (butter- 





Jack Stambaugh surveys mounting tribute to 

old Ausgie Inka Fobes, ‘‘exeellent’’ Holstein, 

who he claims inspired him to creation of 

medel dairy plant and work on the revolu- 

tionary canning process. Other herd ‘‘honors’’ 
are displayed. 


fat?) content. Packaging and handling in 
distribution would follow along the same 
lines as those set up in packaging, etce., 
of any canned goods. 






a 


ee 


Possible Answer for Surplus 


The problem of surplus milk produc- 
tion, with markets glutted in the spring 
and a general crying for milk during the 
fall, would be dealt a leveling blow by 
the introduction of canned fresh milk 
throughout the country. Lots of milk on 
hand? Well, just can it—and hold it 
until needed. 


The Chicago Tribune reported that 
the Stambaugh-Graves canned milk was 
transported from Chicago to Wood-Jon 
Farms at a charge of about three cents 
a quart. This contrasts the delivery cost 
today of a quart of fresh milk to anvy- 
one’s doorstep, running about five cents. 


RECEIVES HONORARY AWARD 


Professor L. H. Burgwald of the Dairy 
Technology Staff at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was made an Honorary Membe1 
of the Ohio Student Branch of the Amer- 
ican Dairy Science Association on March 
12. 


The award, first ever given in Ohio, 
was presented at an awards dinner spon- 
sored by the Dairy Technology students 
and held at the Chittenden Hotel in 
Columbus. 
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DIAMONDS FOR BOWMAN 


Chicago Concern Marks Three-Quarters of a Century in the Dairy 


Business — the Story of an Adventure in Free Enterprise 


AUSING momentarily in its opera- 

tions, Bowman Dairy Company of 

Chicago looks back at the last 
seventy-five years during which it has 
grown from an $8.00 a day gross to the 
world’s largest independent dairy. 


In the spring of 1874, J. R. Bowman, 
eldest son of Judge Robert Bowman, of 
Clinton County, Illinois, went to St. Louis, 
at the solicitation of neighboring farmers, 
to find a market for their milk. It was 
World’s Fair time in that Mississippi 
River city and with this great event had 
come a boom natural to such an inter- 
national gathering. J. R. Bowman was 22 
and with the determination of youth, he 
told his neighbors that he would person- 
ally sell their milk. He borrowed a horse 
from his father’s farm and rented a wagon 
for $1.75 a week. In later years, “J. R.” 
used to say: “Bowman Dairy Company 
was founded in 1874 with a borrowed 
horse and a rented wagon.” After the 
furor of the fair had subsided the business 
began to suffer all the pangs of an infant 
enterprise. Two years of continual strug- 
gle elapsed until in August of 1876, R. A. 
Bowman, J. R.’s brother, came to St. 
Louis and entered the business. During 
these early formative years a number of 
partners came and went. In 1880 the 
firm was simply known as Bowman and 
Company and by this time Judge Robert 
Bowman had left his farm and came to 
St. Louis to work with his sons. 


Eleven years after the inauspicious 
beginning in St. Louis, the family council 
decided that it was time to expand. At 
almost the same time Dr. Comfort Peck, 
father of the present Bowman president 
and husband of J. R. Bowman’s sister, 
Katherine, joined the company. 


In line with the plan for expansion 
J. R. Bowman visited several Northern 
cities with an eye to establishing a branch 
in one. It is quite evident that “J.R.” was 
impressed with the booming industries of 
Chicago and after some deliberation it 
was decided to open a branch there. On 
February 6, 1885, Bowman and Com- 
pany bought the milk business, the ma- 
terials, and goodwill of M. A. Devine 
and came to Chicago with a firm founda- 
tion of good business practice and an in- 
timate knowledge of the dairy business. 


Incorporating itself under Missouri law 
as the Bowman Dairy Company, the firm 
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Bowman's distinguished first board of directors posed for this photograph well over fifty years 


ago. Left to right are Doctor C. 


E. Peck, Judge Robert A. Bowman, Robert Bowman, Ernest 


M. Bowman, and Johnston R. Bowman. 


held its first annual meeting December 
15, 1886. At this meeting Robert Bow- 
man was elected president, Dr. C. E. 
Peck, vice-president, J. R. Bowman, sec- 
retary and R. A. Bowman, treasurer. Dr. 
Peck went to the Chicago branch where 
he set up the first Bowman scientific test- 
ing Laboratory. It is interesting to note 
that at the Chicago headquarters, em- 
ployees were provided with rooms direct- 
ly above the dairy. This was so that they 
might be on call at all times. 


Chicago Moves Ahead 

In the six years following the opening 
of the new branch it became obvious that 
Chicago was the up and coming city and 
that St. Louis was, at least temporarily, 
stagnant. Finally on January 19, 1891 the 
sale of the St. Louis business was ap- 
proved and it was sold for $110,000. One 
of the stipulations contained in the sale 
was that one of the directors remain with 
the new owners until they became 
thoroughly familiar with the business. 
Here was just an instance of why the 
name Bowman is so respected in the dairy 
industry. In the same year as the St. 
Louis company was sold, Bowman pur- 
chased the Jersey Milk Company with its 
twenty-seven routes. Three years later, 
in 1894 the property at 140 W. Ontario 
St. was acquired and remains to this day 
as the company’s head office. 

As the bells rang in the dawn of the 
twentieth century, Bowman Dairy Com- 
pany was a firmly established Chicago 
institution. Since 1885, the fifteen year 
period had been marked with continual 


advancement in all directions. Dr. C. E. 
Peck knew personally every producer 
who shipped his milk to Bowman. This 
farm visiting and contact led to the sys- 
tem of field inspection which Bowman 
and its producers enjoy today. 


R. A. Bowman Dies 


1900 was in another sense a transition 
year because Robert Bowman, the father 
and president, passed away. The passing 
of this wise man left a gap in the organi- 
zation and the burdens he carried evolved 
upon J. R. Bowman who on January 19, 
1901 was elected president. 


The five year period from 1900 to 1905 
was one of the most interesting in the 
internal and external advances of the 
company. It was in these years that a 
modern accounting system was set up 
for the company under the direction of 
R. A. Bowman and M. J. Metzger. The 
first set of complete was opened. In these 
years too, Dr. David Peck joined the com- 
pany. Dr. Peck took his university train- 
ing at the suggestion of the elder Dr. 
Peck, with a full view toward applying 
his medical knowledge directly to milk 
and dairy products. 


By 1908 company sales division were 
being spread all over metropolitan Chi- 
cago. During this period Dr. D. B. Beck 
supervised the planning and building of 
a series of country bottling plants. Still 
in 1908 came the first compulsory pas- 
teurization law in Chicago. This however, 
did not affect the company radically be- 
cause of their progressive policy which 
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had already seen to it that all milk com- 
ing from the company was pasteurized. 


In the autumn of 1915, Dr. Comfort 
E. Peck died. As did the passing of Rob- 
ert Bowman in 1900 seem to end an era, 
so did the death of the elder Peck in 1915 
mark the closing and the opening of a 
new cycle. 


The Kee and Chappel Dairy Company 
and its 250 routes was purchased in 1920. 
This acquisition was followed during the 
next decade by other mergers and _ pur- 
chases including Ira J. Mix, Murphy- 
Ward, National Milk, Forest Glen, and 
Eich. 

Centralizes Bottling Plants 


The period 1920 to 1929 saw still an- 
other forward step in the processing of 
dairy products. Instead of having milk 
bottled in a variety of plants in the coun- 
try where control was spread over a large 
area, it was decided to centralize this 
control and bring the milk into the city 
in refrigerated tank cars, later refrigerated 
tank trucks. By 1927, three major city 
bottling plants had been built and opened 
and the value of this centralization was 
definitely proven. 


During the first years of the depression, 
the company, with money previously as- 
signed for this project, built and opened 
the great River Forest plant. 


The Chicago World’s Fair in 1933 stim- 
ulated the depression racked city and 
helped Bowman increase sales as the St. 
Louis fair helped to create them back in 
1874. Many Bowman personnel served 
on the various committees for the fair and 
in no small part were responsible for the 
success of that venture. 


Rising out of the depression still strong 
and looking for more fields to conquer, 


FRANCIS H. KULLMAN, JR. 


Vice-President, Bowman Dairy Company and 
President of the Milk Industry Foundation 


the Board of Directors decided to enter 
the ice cream business. To this end they 
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purchased the Fisher, Belmont, and 
Shanks ice cream companies. The diver- 
sification idea has since been carried into 


other fields. 
At the outbreak of World War II Bow- 


man, like so many other dairies, was 
called upon to aid in the supplying of 
foodstuffs to the armed forces. The com- 
pany shipped great quantities of fresh 
milk all over the country and powdered 
eggs and milk to the armed forces all 
over the world. During the war years a 
total of 17,250,000 pounds of egg powder 
was manufactured by the company 


One of the first postwar problems was 
the replacement of worn out trucks and 
mechanical equipment. During the wat 
vears, because of scarcity Bowman had 
been forced to get along with what it had, 
however, adequate financial reserves had 
been established to replace used equip 
ment in all activities of the company 


As the year 1948 drew to a close, the 
Bowman building program was in a high 
state of development. As it has been said 
many times, the program of continual 
development is based on adequate financ- 
ing so that money is on hand to make 
these forward steps. Putting profits back 
into the business to assure the future of 
the company and its people is still a con- 
tinuing policy, as laid down by the found 
ers. 
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MARKETING ORDERS 


Northeast Markets 


Amendments to Federal orders regu- 
lating the handling of milk in three 
Northeast markets, effective April 1, were 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. They were as follows: 

1. The classification and pricing of milk 
for the New York marketing area have 
been completely revised for all milk in 
excess of that used for fluid milk and 
cream. 

2. Prices of Class I] milk paid to pro- 
ducers in the Fall River, Mass., and 
Lowell-Lawrence, Mass., marketing areas 
have been brought into line with those of 
the Boston market, in respect to the 
amount allowed to milk dealers for han- 


dling Class II milk. 


All of the amendments followed public 
hearings, approval of the measure by at 
least two-thirds of the dairymen supply- 
ing the respective markets, and consider- 
ation of exceptions and suggestions from 
all segments of the industry. 


The amendment in the New York milk 
marketing area combines eight classifica- 
tions into which “excess milk” formerly 
was divided, placing all classes from II-B 
through IV-B into Class III. One price 
will apply to all milk in this class, except 
milk going into butter and cheese, which 
will be priced somewhat lower. The milk 
combined in this class previously had 
been classified and priced both on the 
basis of the product for which the milk 
was used and on the area in which it was 
sold. 


In the Fall River area, the amendment 
provided increases of 5 to 16 cents per 
hundredweight, depending upon location 
of the handlers’ plants. In the Lowell- 
Lawrence market, the increases vary be- 
tween 9 and 17 cents per hundred 
pounds, depending upon location. In both 
marketing areas, the total allowance to all 
handlers will now be the same as the 
amount allowed at Boston country plants 
less the cream freight adjustment repre- 
senting the cost of shipping cream from 
country plants to Boston. Class II milk in 
the three Massachusetts markets is de- 
fined as that going into all uses other than 


fluid milk and milk drinks. 


The Department also announced that 
it has taken emergency action to suspend 
a portion of the provisions for pricing 
Class III milk as provided in the Federal 
order regulating the handling of milk in 
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the Cleveland, Ohio, milk marketing area. 
The suspension, requested by milk han- 
dlers and producers, will lower the price 
of skim milk paid to producers so as to 
encourage the utilization of larger quan- 
tities of skim milk during the coming sea- 
son of heavy milk production. 

And milk producers in the New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, milk marketing area 
have been assured of a minimum price of 
$5.56 per hundredweight for Class I milk 
during the months April through August, 
1949, by an amendment to the Federal 
order regulating the handling of milk in 
the area. 


& 
Rockford-Freeport, Il. 


Issuance of a Federal order to regulate 
the handling of milk in the Rockford- 
Freeport, Illinois, milk marketing area 
was recommended today by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. The Federal 
order, requested by milk producers in the 
area and authorized by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937, would 
fix minimum milk prices to producers, 
pool the returns to producers, and require 
handlers to pay producers the minimum 
prices. Heretofore, there has been no 
Federal order for the Rockford-Freeport 
area. 


The marketing area to which the order 
would apply includes the two cities of 
Rockford and Freeport and the surround- 
ing townships in Winnebago and Ste- 
phenson counties. 


Milk under the order would be divided 
into three classes. Class I would include 
chiefly fluid milk and milk drinks. Class 
II would consist largely of fluid cream. 
Class III would include milk used in 
manufactured dairy products and _ all 
other milk. 

@ 


Louisville, Ky. 


A public hearing was held March 23 
in Louisville, Kentucky, to conside. >ro- 
posed changes in the method of , ing 
milk in the Louisville milk marketing 
area. The proposals included a provision 
to prevent major contraseasonal 
movements. 


price 


The proposed amendment would not 
allow prices of Class I and II milk for 
April, May and June of each year to be 
higher than the effective price for the 






preceding month. It also would prevent 
Class I and II prices for September, Octo- 
ber and November of each year from be- 
ing lower than the effective price for tn 
preceding month. Class I milk consists 
chiefly of fluid milk, buttermilk and fluid 
milk drinks, while Class IT is largely fluid 
cream. 


* 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommended changes in the method of 
pricing milk im the Cincinnati milk mar- 
keting area designed to encourage milk 
production at a level appropriate to the 
demands of the market. 


The Department recommended a “sup. 
ply-demand” adjustment which would 
provide a price increase of 15 cents per 
hundredweight on Class I milk. October 
through January, if the milk supply in the 
area during the 12 months ending with 
the preceding August was below the point 
where the amount of “surplus” or Class 
III milk averaged less than 26 percent of 
the total amount delivered by producers 

The Department also recommended a 
special pricing provision for butterfat 
made into butter in any month when the 
supply of milk delivered by producers 
exceeded the uses of Class I and II milk 
by 140 percent. Class I milk is chiefly 
fluid milk, Class II is largely fluid cream, 
and Class III includes milk going into 
manufactured dairy products. 


Dayton-Springfield, Ohio 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommended that the minimum price 
assured to producers of Grade A milk in 
the Dayton-Springfield, Ohio, milk mar- 
keting area be increased by 25 cents per 
hundredweight for milk going into Class 
I (fluid milk) and Class II (fluid cream) 
uses. The change would result in an ac- 
tual increase in present price levels of an 
average of about 5 cents per hundred- 
weight since milk handlers have been 
paying premiums for Grade A milk above 
the present minimum milk prices. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommended an increase in the amount 
allowed to milk handlers for handling 
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Class I] milk in the Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, milk marketing area. The in- 
crease includes an adjustment to offset 
higher transportation costs and a seasonal 
increase for April, May, and June 1949 
intended to encourage handlers to absorb 
larger quantities of milk during these 
months of heavy production. 

The adjustment for higher transporta- 
tion costs would allow dealers an extra 
cent per hundredweight for handling 
Class II milk at all plants 32 miles or 
more from the Philadelphia market. The 
seasonal change in pricing for April, May 
and June would increase the handling 
allowance by 5 cents per hundredweight 
on all Class II milk and establish a price 
about 15 cents per hundredweight below 
the regular Class 11 price for all milk 
used in butter, cheese, evaporated milk 
and milk chocolate. The change would 
result in lower prices to milk producers. 

€ 
Duluth-Superior, Wis. 

A public hearing was held March 30 
in Duluth, Minnesota, to consider a pro- 
posal by milk producers that would main- 
tain the price differentials used in com- 
puting minimum milk prices to producers 
in the Duluth and Superior, Wisconsin, 
milk marketing area, during May through 
August, 1949, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture announced. 


The existing Federal order regulating 
the handling of milk in the Duluth- 
Superior marketing area provides fo 
a decrease in price differentials, May 
through August, of 40 cents per hundred- 
weight for Class I milk and 25 cents per 
hundredweight for Class II milk from the 
price levels in effect during the other 
eight months of the year. The producers’ 
proposal considered at the hearing would 
increase the differentials, May through 
August of 1949, to the same levels pre- 
vailing during the other months. 

The order at present provides for price 
differentials of $1.00 per hundredweight 
for Class I milk and 60 cents for Class II 
milk, September through April and lower 
levels of 60 cents for Class I milk and 35 
cents for Class II milk, May through 
August. The producer groups submitting 
the proposed amendment contended that 
the higher differentials are needed to in 
sure a sufficient supply of milk. 

we 
Quad Cities 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
recommended that the Federal order reg- 
ulating the handling of milk in the Quad 
Cities milk marketing area be amended to 
provide a substitute formula for the pric- 
ing of Class III milk. 

The Quad cities include Davenport, 
Iowa, and the Illinois cities of Rock Is- 
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land, Moline and East Moline. Class Ll 
milk in the Quad Cities market includes 
all manufactured dairy products except 
butter, cheese and casein. 


e 
Tri-State 


Changes in the method of pricing milk 
in the Tri-State (Kentucky - Ohio - West 
Virginia) milk marketing area designed to 
(1) prevent major contraseasonal price 
movements and (2) encourage milk pro- 
duction at a level appropriate to the de 
mands of the marketing area were recom- 
mended by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The proposed changes would 
not, however, result in any 
change in price. 


immediate 


The Tri-State area includes the city of 
Ashland, Kentucky; Huntington and Park- 
ersburg, West Virginia; Marietta, Lronton, 
and Gallipolis, Ohio; and the Ohio coun- 
ties of Athens and Scioto. 

The recommended price 
which would prevent major contrasea- 
sonal price movements would not allow 
Class I and Class II milk prices in April, 
May, June and July from being higher 
than those in effect for the preceding 
March. It also would prevent such prices 
in October, November, December and 
January from being lower than those 
effective in the preceding September. 
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Corry, Pa. 

The Elmview Jersey Farm _ Dairy, 
operated by Carlton Curtis and sons east 
of Columbus since 1933, recently began 
offering its Corry and Columbus custo- 
mers pasteurized milk. 

Pasteurizing processes at the area dairy 
are possible through the addition of new 
equipment, a new 32 by 34 foot building 
was recently erected of glazed tile to 
house the dairying machinery. Total cost 
of improving the dairy was in the neigh- 
borhood of $14,000. 


co 
Olean, N. Y. 


An amendment to the county’s sanitary 
code to require hoods over bottled. milk 
in addition to the customary caps is 
scheduled for consideration by the Catta- 
raugus county board of health at its next 
meeting. 

Dr. Harold C. Miles, county commis- 
sioner of health, said the step has been 
recommended by the department in the 
public interest as it is felt exposed milk 
bottle lips offer much hazard to the 
health of the users. 

The plan already is under attack as 
too expensive by the County Milk Dealers 
association. The dealers also believe that 
enforcement is questionable, according to 
Henry L. Duffey, Portville, president of 
the association. 


” 
Rochester-Buffalo, N. Y. 


Amendments to the Rochester and Buf- 


falo milk marketing orders by which 
minimum prices to producers are estab- 
lished for the next three months, have 
been approved by the producers and 
became effective April 1. 

The minimum price for Class I, fluid, 
milk in both Western New York market- 
ing areas was $5.40 per hundred pounds 
during April, May and June. Class 2-a 
milk, fluid cream, will bring $3.85 during 
those months. 


* 
St. Peter, Minn. 


Marking a milestone in Holstein prog- 
ress, Blossom Ormsby Fobes Posch, pure- 
bred Holstein heifer, has become the 
3,000,000th Holstein female to be regis- 
tered by the Holstein-Friesian Association 
of America. 

“Blossom” is owned by Richard B. 
Johnson, St. Peter, Minn., an active junior 
member of the national Holstein group. 

Richard graduated from St. Peter High 
School in 1946 and has attended the 
School of Agriculture, St. Paul, Minn., 
where he took several special courses. He 
has been a member of the Oshawa 4-H. 


€ 
Jamestown, N. D. 


On March 17 directors of the North 
Dakota State Dairy Show met in James- 
town. Under consideration, for final ac- 
tion March 31, were requests to add a 
sheep fair and sale and also a state poul- 
try show to the dairy show. Directors, 
selected by a nominating committee con- 


sisting of W. J. Murphy, O. A. Amundson, 
Clarence Olson and John Burnham, are 
as follows: For three year terms—Clayton 
Paulson of Marion, Red Poll; Earl Olson 
of Concrete, Holstein; Vern Cooper of 
New Rockford, American Dairy Associa- 
tion; A. J. Bjerken of Grand Forks, Jersey, 

For two year terms: Glen Olson, of 
Edgeley, Guernsey; Herman Joos of 
Jamestown, Jamestown Chamber of Com. 
merce; John Burnham of Fargo and Paul 
Orness of LaMoure, both for industry 
associations. 

For one year terms: E. E. Good of 
Sheldon, Brown Swiss; M. C. Kruse of 
Kindred, Holstein; C. C. Olson of Gran- 
ville, Milking Shorthorns; Brynhild Haug. 
land of Minot and Robert Gaalaas of 
Mandan, both members at large. Ex. 
officio officers elected were Dr. C. Jensen 
of Fargo and William J. Murphy of Bis- 
marck. 

a 
Lafayette, Ind. 


When the more than three-quarters of 
a million dollars was released for building 
an addition and remodeling Smith Hall 
(Dairy Building) at Purdue it did not take 
long to get quick action on construction. 
Both the east and west wings of the build- 
ing will give greatly increased space for 
classrooms, offices and research labora- 
tories. 


® 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


George Barnes who formerly repre- 
sented the Smith Lee Company in the 
Pittsburgh area, and who later left them 
and went with the Borden Company in 
New York has just been appointed Expert 
Advertising Manager for the Bristol Mey- 
ers Co. 


& 
West Brookfield, Mass. 


Alfred R. Allen, of Whiting Crate Co., 
is recuperating from injuries received in 
an auto accident recently when his car 
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REVIEW 


crashed into a road sanding truck early 
one morning in his home town of West 
Brookfield, Mass. Al suffered several 
broken ribs and painful bruises. His car 
is a total wreck. He expects to be travel- 
ling again soon. 


ss 
Fairport, N. Y. 


The Rose Dairy milk business has been 
purchased from Ray Moore by Harland 
Doebereiner, W. Church St. The new 
owner will have for sale a complete line 
of dairy products of high quality. An- 
nouncement of the purchase of the Rose 
Dairy appears in an advertisement in the 


Fairport (N.Y.) Herald Mail. 
e 
Big Rapids, Mich. 


An ordinance to provide more ade- 
quate inspection and control over milk 
sold in Big Rapids was approved by the 
Big Rapids city commission meeting re- 
cently. The new regulation provides for 
a milk inspector with authority to enforce 
rules and regulations governing the milk 
supply. 

It was stated that the inspector named 
likely would be a state official already 
charged with similar work in this part of 
Michigan. The new ordinance was draft- 
ed by Acting City Attorney Albin Schin- 
derle, assisted by Michigan State College 
and the Michigan department of health. 


Bloomington, Ind. 


More than 150 dairymen in the Bloom- 
ington and Martinsville area met recently 
to organize a small producers association. 
No definite action was taken, however. 

N. T. Prichard of the department 0: 
agriculture at Purdue University spoke 
on milk price fluctuation. 

Harold Voliva, Clear Creek, was named 
chairman of a committee to investigate 
the possibilities of an organization of milk 
producers in the area. 


Redmond, Ore. 


The Oregon Milk Control law was 
given full support recently by the Central 
Oregon Milk Shippers association. At a 
meeting of approximately 50 members of 
the association at the Redmond high 
school the group voted in favor of con- 
tinuing the law with no changes and 
elected Eben Ray, Powell Butte dairy- 
man, to represent the central Oregon 
shippers before the state legislature in 
Salem. 

a 
Springfield, Mass. 

A continuation of state control of milk 
was advocated recently by George I. 
Barrus of Goshen, chairman of the State 
Milk Control Board, at a meeting of the 
Hampden County Dairymen’s Association 
at the Hampden County Improvement 
League in West Springfield. 

“Milk is fresher when purchased on 
local farms”, Burns said. “It also means 
more employment and greater productiv- 
ity in the commonwealth”. 

The meeting opened what may prove 
to be a long fight among the ranks of 
milk preducers and handlers on whether 
or not a Federal milk marketing order 
will be accepted. The session, presided 
over by President Earl H. Harris of the 
Dairymen’s Association, was termed an 
educational meeting, but turned into 
somewhat of a debate between a repre- 
sentative of the Federal Department of 
Agriculture and the assistant director of 
the State Milk Control Board. The 75 
dairymen present sat through more than 
two hours of testimony pro and con, 
charts of explanation, and descriptions of 
the Boston market-wide pool under a 
Federal order. 

a 
Beaverdam, Pa. 

Rexford Proctor left recently for West- 
field, N. Y., where he and_his brother, 
Warren Proctor, have bought the West- 
field Dairy. The purchase consists of a 
modern milk plant, the delivery route. 
equipment, and house. Mr. and Mrs. 





Warren Proctor and children expect to 
move to Westfield soon. 


” 
Decatur, Ill. 


L. W. Mueller of Mount Zion road was 
named president of the Decatur Milk 
association at the directors, organization 
meeting. He succeeds Ray H. Miller, 
Clinton. 

* 

GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
(Continued from Pabe 8) 
directors, which is represented by one 
member at all regular board meetings. 
At the annual five-year banquet employes 
who have served for periods of five and 
ten years are honored, along with drivers 
who have compiled outstanding safety 

records. 

Nor does Golden Guernsey neglect its 
patrons, who are kept well informed on 
marketing situations. The service and 
courteous treatment they receive from 
the carefully selected and trained route- 
men is known throughout the Milwaukee 
area. 

For example, during the war the milk 
man picked up waste fats and greases 
from the housewives and turned them 
over to a rendering plant. Cottage cheese 
containers converted into Victory cartons 
were provided without cost by Golden 
Guernsey. 

The dairy made headlines in 1935 
when it won out in a much publicized 
Auto Truck Drivers Union strike. The 
employes voted against a closed shop and 
even picketed the strikers. In a signif- 
icant decision the secondary boycott was 
declared illegal. The organization now 
has an independent union keeping in line 
with Golden Guernsey’s philosophy that 
it is a union within itself because it 
is a co-operative between farmers and 
workers. 

This same spirit of co-operation that 
has prevailed at Golden Guernsey for 18 
vears will continue to build a bigger and 
better organization with resultant bene- 
fits for its producers, employes, patrons 
and the community as a whole. 











FIG. NO.1 


only $59.50. 


Sani-Matic VABLE CART 


FOR SMALL PARTS HANDLING 
All Stainless Steel 
Here’s a real sturdy combination disassembly table, 
storage rack, and portable cart that will serve nearly 
all of your parts handling needs — and it won't break 
down nor rust out. All stainless steel. The price is 


met Schlueter co 
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Steam Generator 
HOWN herewith is a “Scene in Ac- 
tion” cut-away facsimile of the Clay- 
ton Recirculation Steam 


Generator, manufactured by the Clayton 
Mfg. Co., El Monte, Calif. 


The 


Forced 


cutaway view graphically dis- 


plays the principle of forced recircula- 
tion which allows the Clayton Steam 
attain 


Generator to working pressure 





within five minutes after starting and to 
instantly and automatically meet any 
load demand, up or down, within its 
rated capacity. 


Many other features are provided by 
forced recirculation. The required horse- 
power is provided in less space and with 
less weight than with conventional ther- 
nal circulation boilers. Compact and self- 
contained, the Clayton Steam Generator, 
is available to all purchasers in any 
size from 10 to 100 horsepower, is de- 
livered complete, ready to connect 
tional construction—no burner, stoker or 
pump to install—no rigging, stack or 
boiler setting. The Clayton Forced Re- 
circulation Steam Generator provides a 
thermal efficiency of 75% to 80% with 
extremely low operating cost 


a 
Push Broom 


NEW and unusual push broom 

that sweeps cleaner faster, is not 

affected by water or mild solu- 
tions of acids and alkalis, and sets new 
standards for durability and long-life 
has been developed by the Modglin 
Company, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Named the “Perma-Push”, the new 
push broom is said to be first in this field 
to employ the new “Electrene” (poly- 
styrene plastic) bristles, long-wearing 
properties of which make it admirably 
suited to withstand hard wear and rough 
usage. 

The “Perma-Push” works even better 
in water than it does dry, and it doesn’t 
become soggy, water-logged, or matted, 


60 


‘USING OUR SEPARATOR - 


a common complaint against wet brooms 
in the past. 

The “Perma-Push” is available in two 
sizes: 18- and 24-inches. Three-and- 
three-quarter-inch bristles are set in a 
hard wood block. The broom handle, 
also of a quality hard wood, is securely 
connected to a curved metal ferrule set 
in the block. The new metal connection 
eliminates a disadvantage most brooms 
have had heretofore—the breaking off of 
the threaded handle at the juncture point 
—and its design permits more efficient, 
easier operation. The handle is readily 
changed to the opposite side of the block 
to permit a reverse push. 


Belt Conveyor 
NEW type of belt conveyor adapt- 
able to a 


wide range of fields 
and applications is now being 


manufactured by Industrial Engineering 
& Manufacturing Company, Inc., Brim- 
field, Indiana. The company has been 
regularly engaged in the manufacture of 
Universal mobile farm elevators since 
1941. 

Versatility of design is an important 
feature of this new Universal industrial 
conveyor, according to Mr. Francis T. 
McCarty, president. By adding sections 
and belting, it can be made in any 
length required. It can be furnished in 
any width and can be equipped to oper- 
ate at any speed. Directional operation 
is reversible. 

By changing the conveyor belt to fit 





| Sin 


the need, it can be used to convey al- 
most any product. With the addition 
of sideboards, it will load coal, stone, 
sand or aggregates. It is available with 
wheels for mobile use or without wheels 
if conveyor is to be permanently installed 
for moving materials between floors, etc. 

The conveyor may be powered by 
either electric motor or gasoline engine. 
A unique feature is the fact that motor 
and driving unit are mounted inside the 
formed steel sides. 


Mr. McCarty states that in exhaustive 
field tests this new conveyor has proved 
its adaptability to practically any re- 
quirement. 







ITEMS OF INTEREST SKIMMED 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


Safety Floor Mats 
Tes NEW RA-TOX Springtred safe- 


ty floor mats are constructed of small 

wood blocks, or links, each 4%”x’x 
5/8”, arranged in an openwork checker. 
board pattern, and held together by coil 
spring fasteners. The wood links are of 
selected ash. The new coil spring fasten- 
ers of galvanized steel, are highly resist- 





ant to corrosion and rust. These fasteners 
have sufficient spring tension to hold the 
mat together firmly, yet are flexible 
enough to permit normal expansion o1 
contraction of the links due to moisture 
absorption or drying. The springs allow 
the mats to conform to rough or uneven 
floors. 


The new mats are made in three stand- 
ard stock sizes: the smallest being 23%x37 
inches and the largest, 30 x 72 inches. 
They are finished in brown stain. Full 
information and prices may be obtained 
by writing The Hough Shade Corpora- 
tion, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


Storage Door Catalog 
ta AID ARCHITECTS and cold stor- 


age door users in the selection of the 

proper type door for their refrigerat- 
ing requirements, Jamison Cold Storage 
Door Company, Hagerstown, Md., has 
just prepared a condensed 12-page cata- 
log. 


The catalog is divided into three sec- 
tions, covering: (1) doors for moderately 
low temperatures, (2) for zero and sub- 
zero use, and (3) for special cold storage 
uses. Cuts and diagrams show details of 
construction. On all standard models, 
specification tables are given for inside 
frame door dimensions and size of wall 
opening required. 


The following types of doors are avail- 
able in the Jamison standard line of cooler 
and freezer doors: walk-in doors; reach-in 
doors; double doors; track doors; vesti- 
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bule doors. Some of the special designs 
include doors for passing kegs, cans, and 
crates, ice cream cans and with built-in 
chutes. 


In addition, a new 4-page folder is 
available, giving further specifications and 
details on their Lo-Temp infitting door 
for low temperature installations. Catalog 
or folder sent on request to Jamison Cold 


Storage Door Company, Hagerstown, Md. 
* 
New Aquatower 


N AQUATOWER in the 7% ton 
A bescket has been added to the 
Aquatower line by The Marley 
Company, Inc., manufacturers of water 


cooling equipment. Like the other seven 


Aquatowers, the new model has these 
features: compactness, quiet operation 
indoors or out, all-steel construction, 


bearing housing with grease-packed ball 


bearings, nail-less removable redwood 
filling, and many other 


cooling tower design. 


advancements in 


All Aquatowers are carried in stock and 
are available for immediate shipment. 
Marley Bulletin AQ-49 gives complete 
rating data and describes the 


fully. 


Aquatowe1 


. 

Painting 
AINT PROCESSES are 
ble that kill rot, rust and germs and 
replace them with non-porous, water- 
proof films that wash like glass and pro- 
vide porcelain-like light 

beauty. 


now availa- 


reflection and 

Hundreds of combinations of chemical, 
atmosphere and temperature conditions 
can be specifically met by forty 
chemicals and paints that have been spe- 
cifically developed for the 


over 


purpose. 


Complete literature 


method of diagnosing surface mainte- 


ance problems and selecting the proper 


chemicals and coatings to solve them can 
be had on request from Steelcote Manu- 
facturing Co., St. Louis, Missouri. 





and details on the 


Dairy Thermometer 


NEW sstainless steel sanitary ther- 
mometer and a_ long-stemmed 
platform thermometer designed 
especially for use in the dairy industry, 
have been announced by the Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corporation, New- 
ark 5, NN. f. 
Model 2287 ther- 


sanitary dairy 


mometer is housed in stainless steel pol- 
4 finish or better, 


ished to a No. and is 





equipped with a 34” stem. It will fit 
the 2” size bevel joint 3A sanitary fitting. 
This thermometer is built on the Weston 
rugged all-metal principle, and is avail- 
able in ranges of 0-100° F. with 1 

divisions, and 0-220 F. with 2° 
divisions. 

To facilitate checking the temperature 
of milk received at processing plants, 
the Weston piorn, or deck dairy 
thermometer (Model 2282) is equipped 
with a 16” stem and special scale mark- 
ings showing legal and illegal milk tem- 
perature ranges. It has a total range 
of 0° to 100° F., with the 50° F. point 
at the top center of the scale, and a red 
scale are from 50° to 100°, enabling 
platform men to make rapid inspection 
of incoming milk. 

Along with these new dairy ther- 
mometers, Weston has announced two 
special sanitary separable sockets to ac- 
commodate Weston standard industrial 
all-metal thermometers. They will fit 1%” 
and 2” size bevel joint 3A fit- 


sanitary 
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Zor preferred position in the I949 
edition of Who’s Who in the Egg and 


Poultry Industries — make your space 
reservations now. 


Rates on Request 


URNER-BARRY COMPANY 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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SAVE TIME.. 
STAINLESS STEEL is the ideal metal 


for milk plant equipment. Chemically 
inert to all dairy products, stainless a oo 
steel does not affect color, odor, or fla- na 
vor. Easy to clean and rust resistant stainless steel 
> will give years of lasting service 

We are pioneers in the design and manufacturing of 
stainless steel milk plant equipment. Our engineering 
staff is at your service— write us your requirements 


STAINLESS & STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


1000 BERRY AVENUE 





4 finish 
Complete information can be 


tings, and are polished to a No. 
or better. 
had by writing directly to the manufac 


turer, or through leading distributors. 
o 
Mailings Simplified 
NEW “Master” addresser is de- 
signed particularly to meet the 
needs of the small business, adver 
tising agency or association with a limit 


ed budget and a mailing list of moderate 
<ize which is not in constant use 

The 
plate for 


addresser requires no stencil or 


each address, but uses only a 


master tape and a colorless fluid, printing 
from carbon impressions typed on a long 
paper strip. The 


print each address at least 100 times 


tape assertedly will 


Addressing speed is said to approach 
20 envelopes or cards per minute. Be 


cause the operator sees ec ich address right 


side up in a mirror, she can bypass am 
wddresses not needed in a given mailing 
Corrections are made on a gummed cor 
rection slip which may be pasted ove: 
the old tape. The machine, with 5.000 
prepared addresses, stores in a_ box 
12x9x7 inches. Its price is $32.50. Fo 
more information, write G. G. Sampson 
Associates, 240 Broadway, New York 7 
N, %. 


o 
Spray Drying Bulletin 


HE PRINCIPLES, advantages, and 
"T spplication of spray drying to prac- 

tically all pumpable materials is 
thoroughly discussed in 
page, illustrated 
Spray Drying. The Swenson Evaporator 
Co. is a division of Whiting Corporation, 


Harvey, Ill. 


a new, sixteen- 


bulletin on Swenson 


This bulletin points out that whereas 
spray drying first received recognition in 
the dairy field, the method has become 
usable in many fields. Today, almost fifty 
widely different food or chemical prod- 
ucts the Swenson 


have been dried in 


Drver. 


Spray 
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‘WANTS and FOR SALES. 





Position Wanted 


50 word maximum, 


All Other Advertisements 


Boldface type: 


Keyed Address 
25c additional in the United States. 
50c additional in Foreign Countries. 


BOX NO.............. 


92 WARREN STREET 


No classified advertising will 


advertising rates. (Kates and 





Classified Advertising Rates 


(Remittance MUST Accompany 
50e — 2c for each additional word. 


Lightface type: 5¢ per word ($1.00 minimum). 
10¢ per word ($2.00 minimum) 
(The name and address should be included in counting the words) 


When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 


AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 


(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 10th of the month preceding publication.) 
be accepted to run 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed at regular display 
mechanical requirements on 


Order) 


NEW ‘YORK 7, N. Y. 


with borders or special spacinz. All 


request.) 








FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE—Practieally new Smith Lee 
B H 40 Cellophane Hooding Machine, Used 
1 yr. Perfect Condition. Allegheny Cream 
ery Ine., Jersey Shore, Pa. 5-M-2 


FOR SALE — At our Warehouse and 
Shop we have a good selection of Pasteuri- 
zers, Coolers, Bottle Washers, Bottle Fill- 
ers, Can Washers, Storage Tanks, Heaters, 
Separators, Weigh Cans, Filters, Ice Cream 
Freezers, Homogenizers, Vacuum Pans, 
Pumps, ete. Save money by considering 
good Used and Reconditioned Equipment. 
Write or wire your requirements. Lester 
Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 East 42nd 
St.. New York 17, N. Y., Telephone MUr- 
ray Hill 2-4616. 5-M 


REBUILT — Pasteurizers, Milk Coolers, 
Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate Coolers 
and Heaters, Homogenizers and 3ottle 
Washers. Send us your requirements. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Company, 701 Woodland 
Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 5-M-t.f. 


FOR SALE—One Cherry-Burrell, 6 wide, 
bottle washer. This machine has been in 
use and was recently replaced by a larger 
machine of same make. Price $900.00. 
Opekasit Farms Dairy, 2707 Dixie Highway, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 5-M 


FOR SALE—400 gallon cheese vat with 
16 guage stainless steel inner liner and new 
steel outer jacket. Inner liner has been used 

















short time. Price $230.00 f.o.b. St. Louis. 
N. C. Angevine, 4433 S. Grand, St. Louis 
11, Mo. >+M 


FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 


FOR SALE—One 100 Gallon (tin-copper ) 
pasteurizer without agitator or motor 
$35.00. One Sturdy-Bilt four row bottle 
wisher 190 inches long and 46 inches wide 
with automatic discharge — $450.00. One 
Limex Water Softener Rectifier complete 
w'th fittings—$100.00. 65 quart cases for 
round bottles—@.35 each. 100 pint cases 
for round bottles—@.35 each. One 
vat—$50.00. One No. 142 Air-tight separa 
tor bowl (new—has never been used)- 
*1000.00. All equipment listed is in good 
condition. Write: Studey’s Sanitary Dairy. 
2425 Durand Ave., Racine, Wiseonsin. 5-M-3 








cheese 





FOR SALE—No. 7 Creamery Package 6 


valve, 3 capper bottle filler. Has 4 Cover- 
cap heads and 4 Plug cap heads. Price 
$100.00, good condition. Cramer’s Dairy. 
Birmingham, New Jersey. j-M 





FOR SALE—1 Creamery Package Style 1 
Rotary Can Washer. Capacity, 8 cans per 


minute. Six years old in good repair. Price 
$850.00. Schlosser Brothers, Ine., Frank- 
fort, Indiana. 5-M 


FOR SALE—1 Purity Tornado Can 
Washer, washes 2 cans per minute. Used 
1 year. Guaranteed good as new. Price 
$700.00. 1 De Laval E-29 Cream Separator. 


Used 2 months. Like New — $200.00. 1-4 
spout Girton bottler, quarts, pints, half- 
pints. Good Shape, complete $100.00. 1-32 


hour horizontal boiler fully automatic, uses 
Natural Gas fuel. Good Condition. Harmon 
Dairy, 443 West Inyo St., Tulare, Calif. 5-M 


FOR SALE — EQUIPMENT 





FOR SALE—New 17,000 Ib. 
16 guage inner liner and 144” tempered a 
minum outer jacket, never used. Wil] x 
for 80 per cent of original cost, f.o.b. Sprig; 
field, Mo. $1200.00. N. C. Angevine, 44% 
S. Grand, St. Louis 11, Mo. 5a 


—_& 


che ese y 





~~ 


FOR SALE 


Specialty Brass Rotary 
tube bottle filler. : 


S.S. bole, used 19 mont 
excellent condition $400.00. 50 ga) 
Pfaudler line pasteurizer record 
Indicating, Form Heating thermometen§ 
Excellent eondition - $250.00. Numero 






Glass 


other equipment in this plant to be listed 
later date. Nearly all equipment used Jp 
than 2 years, such as 4 wide Hiel wash 


10 H.P. 4x4 Howe compressor, used 8 mont 

12 H.P. Look Our boiler, ete. Immedis; 
shipment. Bradshaw’s Dairy, Ine., Fra} 
lin, Virginia. i) 





FOR SALE—Cherry-Burrell 6-16 Bot 
Filler for both round and square bottl« 
overhauled, excellent condition, 56 MM ea 
per, new motor. Replacing with larger y 
chine. Price $400.00. Lookout 614 HP tub 
lar coal burning boiler, needs _ retubing 
$50.00. Nelson Farms, Onaneock, Va. 34 


FOR SALE—400 gallon Pfaudle 
Horizontal S.S. Tanks, also 2.000 end 
3,000 gallon Pfaudler Glass Lined 
Tanks; 500 and 800 gallon Cherry. 
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Burrell Coil Vats with S.S. linings and 
T.C. coils. Lester Kehoe Machinen 
Corporation, 1 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 5-M 


FOR SALE—Creamery Package No. 3 
14 equal-fil! 


bottle filler and 6 cappers and 
for 48MM _ bottles. 
cover and float, nickel pedestals, 
GOCy 220V motor, 
clean 4SMM_ economy 
at 2 cents f.o.b. New York City. 
iceable standard round quart bottle cases at 
25 cents f.o.b. N. Y. C. Manchester Farms 
421 E. 174th S8t., Bx., N. Y¥. C. 57. 5-M 
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FOR SALE — MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—Truck lettering and _ trad 
mark deeals, made for your truck and store 
advertising. Easy to apply; uniform, dis 
tinetive. economical for small or large needs 
Write for catalog. Mathews 827 S 
Harvey, Oak Park, Illinois. 5-M-5 


Co., 
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beltr DRY MILK 


AT LOWER COST 
DRY MILK MACHINES 
Built in Five Sizes 


glass-smooth, 
give years 
maximum production of a superior dry 
milk at the lowest possible cost. 


other exclusive features 
low steam and power 


Complete details upon request. 


OVERTON MACHINE COMPANY 


**20-year 


and years of 





insure 


MICHIGAN 











MERIT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3455 EAST 150TH STREET 


AN EFFECTIVE BUSINESS BUILDER 


Useful — Interesting 


MAGIC CREAM SIPHONS for home 
use, remove cream from bottled milk 
to use with coffee, cereals and 
desserts. 
PLEASE OLD CUSTOMERS — 
WIN NEW ONES 
Leading dairy firms find Mazie Cream 
Siphons a welcome sale booster aid. 
Homes using a cream siphon consume 
more milk when they learn how many 
foods are improved by the liberal use 
of milk instead of water in preparing. 
Free sample for round or square bottles 
Glass $15.00 per gross or 
$100.00 per 1000 
Aluminum $17.50 per gross or 
$115.00 per 1000 


Complete Satisfaction Guaranteed 
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FOR SALE — MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE — INSULATED MILK 


'TRUCK BODIES for farm pick-up. 


Write for prices and deliveries. Mill- 
ington Truck Body Co., Inc., Milling- 


5 ton, Mich., Huntington, Ind.; Sparta, 





' 


' 
t 








REVIEW 


Wisc. 5-M 
SHORT TIME TESTING KITS 


Webb & Gilbert High Temperature Short 
Time Testers; Reasonably priced; include 
pecial electrodes ; patented thermometer and 
| 


njection valves ; DO CC S.S. injection pump; 
10 ft. cords with jacks and connectors ; con 
ductivity cell with self contained battery; 
luminum carrying case; racks for ther- 
mometer, pump stop watch and caps; used 
wy Milk Plants, State and County Health 
Authorities. Sidney P. Foster, 104 Schenck 
Blvd., Floral Park, N. Y. 5-M 





COAL — Double sereened, washed West 


s the coal you have been looking for. Car- 
ad Coal Corp., 55 West 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 5-M-3 


FOR SALE Orange-Ade Base made from 


fresh oranges. Nothing to add but water, 
$1.35 per No. 10 tin. Bradway Chocolate 
‘ompany, New Castle, Indiana. o-M-t.f. 


FOR SALE—tUsed milk bottle crates. Can 


leface old name and rebrand. Write or 
phone for present day inventory. Ohio 
Creamery Supply Co., 701 Woodland Ave., 


Ohio. 5-M-t.f. 


Cleveland, 





ROUTE BOOKS—New - Convenient - One 





id Two months every other day delivery ; 
iso one and two months loose leaf route 
hooks; bottle hangers, six different styles, 
for getting back empties. Write for sam- 
ples. BONDSON PRESS, 1479 Metcalf 
Ave., New York 60, N. Y. 5-M-2 

FOR SALE —Choecolate Powder and 


Chocolate Syrup for making Non-Settling 
Chocolate Milk. Your trial order will receive 
our prompt attention. Bradway Chocolate 
Company, New Castle, Indiana. 5-M-t.f. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


FOR SALE—Cheese Factory, Up- 
state New York, around 15,000 Ibs. in 
flush. Equipped with vats, agitators, 
filter, electric separator. Box 132, care 
this publication. 5-M-2 





FOR SALE—-Grade A Pasteurized Milk 
Processing and Distributing Business with 


nearly new equipment, including 3 - 200 gal- 
lon pasteurizers and 1-400 gallon an hour 
Manton Gaulin Homogenizer. Practically 
fully automatic Boiler. 4 


ew Cyclotherm 


trucks in good condition. Excellent location 
with opportunity for plant expansion as well 
as business increase in fastest growing city 
in Western Oregon. Last year’s gross sales 


over $163,000.00. Old age the reason for 
selling. Can be bought with excellent build- 
ing and private dwelling. Box 131, care 
this publication. 5-M 











FOR SALE —Pasteurized Milk Bottling 
Plant in Wisconsin. Sales last year over 74,- 
000. Excellent Building and location. Build- 


ing can be rented or bought with business. 
Some terms canbe arranged. Box 102, care 
this publication. 5-M 





POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED Ice Cream and 
Dairy Accountant — Capable Executive — 
Familiar with Regulations within Industry 

Diversified Experience — Enviable Record 
of Performance Seeking Opportunity with 








organization where talents can be fully uli- 
lized. Interesting Salary Excellent Ref 
erence. Box 126, care this publication. 5-M 





POSITION WANTED -— As Manager of 
Fluid Receiving Plant. Course in Dairy Pro 
duction, 20 years diversified experience, qual- 


ity control, field work, procurement work. 
Knows N. Y. City and N. J. Health Dept. 
regulations. Or would consider starting new 


plant now building and get your need milk. 
Married. References. Will arrange for inter- 
view. Box 119, care this publication. 5-M 


DAIRY MANAGEMENT SPECIALIST 

Profitable dairy plant operation requires 
sincere effort, intelligent direction, experi- 
enced execution. Know Govt. regulations — 
8 years with Marketing Administration. 
Experienced in ice cream, butter, byproducts, 
milk production, handling, selling. Now em- 
ployed as manager of integrated operation 
in South, where advertiser supervised de- 
sign, layout, construction of new plant, 
stocking development of efficient production 
with retail sales. Graduate Penn State Col- 
lege, age forty. Desire location East or South 
where good schools available for sons. Box 
129, eare this publication. 5-M 
Employed young married man with col- 
lege degree and wide experience in plant 
management in manufacturing and bottling 
in both glass and paper. Fully experienced 
in all phases of Pure-Pak operations, and 
selling and handling of Grade A and manu- 
facturing milk and milk products. Can man- 
age or operate a plant, a company, a depart 
ment or a district of several plants in any 
capacity desired by employer. Can do field 
work or supervise large or small operations 
in field work on procurement, farm produc- 
tion and quality as well as receiving. Can 
set up quality and laboratory control. Sue- 
cessful in maintaining equipment and in han 
diing men. Desire different location, best of 
references. Salary reasonable. Box 130, care 
this publication. 5-M 











HELP WANTED 


Help Wanted-—Experienced man to han- 
dle milk department of small creamery in 


Idaho processing 300 gallons per day. Box 
128, care this publication. 5-M 





Factory Representative wanted for Manu- 


facturer producing a quality line of Cold 
Mix and Hot Mix Non-Settling Dairy Cho 


colate Syrups and Chocolate Dairy Powder. 
Also Dairy Bases for making Orange - Grape 
Coffee-and Strawberry Flavored Drinks 
Choice Territories available for reliable sales- 
man. Liberal profit-sharing basis, repeat 
volume of business; can be handled as a 
sideline. Our employees know of this ad 
State line and territories covered, age and 


background. Replies confidential. Write Box 
133. care this publication. 5-M 





REPAIR SERVICE 


THERMOMETERS — We repair Mercu 
rial Indicating Thermometers, dial thermom- 
and recording thermometers of all 
makes. Instruments are reconditioned like 
new. Satisfaction guaranteed. For economi- 
cal savings ship your thermometers to Nurn 
berg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 


Brooklyn, New York. 5-M-11 


WANTED — EQUIPMENT 


WANTED A used Viscolizer or 
homogenizer. Give size, make, price and con 
dition in first letter. Box 134, care this 
publication. 5-M 





eters 








good 





Wanted to buy—Second hand quart and 
half pint bottles, to fit Number 2-56 Mil. 
Cap. Ronceverte Ice and Produce Company, 
Ronceverte, West Virginia. 5-) 

WANTED—To rent spray powder plant 
to dry milk or a presently operating spray 
powder plant that could dry our skim milk 
for us on a handling charge basis. Box 135 


* 
BORDEN DOLLAR SALES UP 

Flemington, N. J.—First-quarter dollar 
sales of the Borden Company appear to 
be slightly ahead of the first three months 
of last year despite a national trend to- 
ward lessened consumer purchasing, 
Theodore G. Montague, president, told 
the annual meeting of stockholders here 
this morning. 

Mr. Montague declared that the Bor- 
den management is viewing the balance 
of 1949 with conservative optimism and 
that the company was never in better 
shape than it is today to cope with any 
recession that might develop later in the 
year. 
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Finer Flavor 


Factory Fresh 
| The BENJAMIN P. FORBES COMPANY 


2000 WEST 14TH STREET 


GOOD CHOCOLATE FOR THE DAIRY TRADE 


THINK OF CHOCOLATE 
THINK OF THAT 


Quality 


. . . always 


CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Food Distribution Exposition — First national 
ove x food distributi field will 
i iu im, St. Louis, M M 
j tic with ‘ tion { ted 
Ss s WI le Gr rs Ass¢ Atio For 5s 
t t r details, Clapp and I \ I 
I \ Ne York ¢ 
Illinois Dairy Products Associat‘on — Annual 
su ‘ outing l held t sink I 4 
R l Ju 13 Ss n M. ¢ 
\ Bus ) Jackson Bly ( Z I 
National Dairy Coune il — Su onfere 
edge iter Be I H« Chicag Hl June 2 
’ 1949 Mil Huit 113 3 Ca 1 Ss Cc 
I] Preside 
Florida Dairy Industry Assoc’ation — Annual 
eet Fh s ‘ itively s t ile ‘ t held 
rampa Fla June July 1 and 2 Secretary 
a Be ba 9 WwW Mor e St Jaa s \ Fla 
Institute of Food Technologists—Ninth annu 
meeting to be held Sa a sco, Calif tur 
he week of Jul 10-15, 1949 Food equipme? 
supplies will exh ted San Francis 
Cc ri Auditorium during week of 
West Virginia Dairy Products Association 
entior vill b ] d Augus i a 2 1949 at the 
( er Wt Sulphu Spr es, West Virginia 
Johr J Slavins y t¢ Chestnut Ss 
Morga 1 W Va 
World Dairy Congre ss—T Ifth Meeting. Stock 
holm Sweden August 1949 Waldema 
jung, Postbox 642, Stockholr Swede Secretary 
7 a = De alers Associat'on—Annual conver 
t Des Moines Des Moines lowa 
ber 14-16 1949 Joh H Brockway 90t 
A ilnut Blde Des Moines ' low Executiv 
retary 
New York State Association of Milk Sanitarians 
—Annual onfere t otel Syracuse Sy cuse 
N. ¥ September » 21 ( S. Leet 
New York State D irtmen Hea is D 
Ss \ i f N y s ¢ I is 
Interaati onal Dairy Exposition, Ine. First 
innual International Dairy Expositior State Fair 
G s, | inapolis, Ind., Octol 8 194 
R. D. Ha Roon 0 East Was gtor 
St Ind i lis I s ta 
Wisconsin Bu <eotenetiee rs and Managers Associa- 
tion—A1 ial onve t« be hel t Chipy 1 
Falls, Wis October 11 ind 1 Elmer Radtke 
Reedsburg, Wis ex itive secre ry 
Indiana Dairy Products Associ ation — Annual 
‘ entior Claypool Hote ul s, 
17 ’ 1949 R A. I 63 I urd I 
Bl Indianapolis 4 Ind Ex itive Secret 
International Ass'n. of Milk and Food Sanita- 
rians—Annual entior Deshler-Wallick Hotel 
Columbus, O Octo 0 1949 Gieorge <A 
West, 44 Marshall S ster 2. N. ¥ Soe 
tary-Treasurer. 
Milk oe Foundation — Annual convention 
vil eld os Angeles, Calif Octobe 24 2 
1949 pen ve director B. F. Cast 001 
K eenth St N. W Washi ngtor . an< 
Iowa Creameries Association — Conve ol 
Savery Hotel, Des Moines, lowa, October 21 and 
949 J. S. Quist 408 I> gias S Ame 
lowa Executive Secretary. 
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NATIONAL DAIRY ELECTS 


New York, April 24—L. A. Van Bomel, 
president, National Dairy Products Cor- 
poration, announced today that the board 
of directors had elected Raymond J. 
Wise, of Chicago, supervisor of the com- 
pany’s Midwestern milk and ice cream 
operations, and Robert S. Gordon, the 
company’s general counsel, as vice pres- 
idents. 

Mr. Van Bomel also the 
promotion of A. Boag Jr., assistant comp- 
troller, to the position of comptroller, and 
the appointment of J. Huber Wetenhall, 
president of Luick Dairy Company and 
Luick Ice Cream Company of Milwaukee, 
assistant zone adviser for National 
Dairy’s Midwestern milk and ice 
divisions. Mr. 
Rutherford, 
made 


announced 


as 
cream 
Wetenhall and George H. 
vice president, 
members of the 
operating committee. 

Mr. Wise has been assistant vice pres- 
ident and a member of National Dairy’s 
operating committee. Prior to that he 
was president of the Detroit Creamery 
Company and formerly president of the 
Luick Ice Cream Company in Milwaukee 
and of the Chevy Chase Dairy Company, 
Washington, D. C. 

Son of one of the founders of Wise 
Brothers-Chevy Chase Dairy in Washing- 
ton, he was born and raised on a dairy 
farm. He started his business career as a 
route man in his father’s company, later 
becoming sales manager and finally pres- 
ident of the company. 

Mr. Gordon is also a director of Na- 
tional Dairy, and has served the company 
as general counsel since 1935. Before 
taking up this position, he was an attor- 
ney tor nine years with the New York law 
firm of Sullivan & Cromwell. 

Mr. Boag has served for 24 years in 
the New York office of National Dairy, on 
accounting, tax and financial matters. He 
started in the company as a tax account- 
ant in September 1925, and was succes- 
sively assistant 
comptroller. He 
Ernst and Ernst, 


alsc ) 


Dairy 


were 
National 


treasurer and _ assistant 


worked for the firm of 
public accountants in 


Pittsburgh, when he graduated from the 
University of Pennsylvania, Wharton 
School of Finance, in 1922. He is former 
president of the New York Chapter of 
Tax Executives, Inc. and a member of the 
board of the national organization. 

Mr. Wetenhall has been president of 
Luick Dairy since 1935. His service with 
National Dairy began in 1929 with the 
Breyer Ice Cream Company of Philadel. 
In 1931, he joined the New York 
office of National Dairy where he served 
as an executive for five years. Mr. Weten- 
hall then went to Milwaukee as vice 
president of the Luick companies in that 
city. 


phia. 


6 
MILK AT FOOD SHOW 


The place of milk and milk products 
in the food distribution picture will be 
among the topics discussed at the annual 
convention and concurrent Food Distri- 


bution Show of the U. S. Wholesale 
Grocers Association at the Municipal 
Auditorium, St. Louis, Mo., May 30- 
June 1, inclusive, it was announced by 


Harold O. 
president. 


Smith, Jr., executive vice- 

The exposition, the first of its kind in 
the field, will be held 
with the convention. Economies in dis 
tribution will be featured. Exhibits will 
include machines for inventory control 
billing, pack 
modernization, fixtures, ma 
terials handling equipment, trucks 
products related to food distribution 
retailing. 


simultaneously 


accounting, warehousing, 


aging, store 
and 
and 
All food wholesalers, whether or 
the 
officials of manufacturers, suppliers, brok- 


not 
members of association, as weil 
ers, chain stores and super-markets, have 
invited. The second night of the 
exposition, May has been set 
for attendance 
Louis area. 
The three will be 
devoted to business meetings while th 
afternoons will be given over 
exhibits. The program follows: 
Monday, May 30 
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MEDICALLY APPROVED 


No milk except 


(J 


distinction of 
submit to regulation of the 


THIS PRESTIGE INCREASES 
Write now for information 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MEDICAL MILK COMMISSIONS 


1265 Broadway, N. Y. | 
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telling your customer you 


Medical Profession. 


ALL YOUR SALES 
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Economy,” with a panel discussion on 

Low Cost Wholesaling.” 

Tuesday, May 31 — “Merchandising 
for Profit,” with a forum discussion on 
“Effective Merchandis'ng.” 

Wednesday, June 1 — “Teamwork in 
Distribution,” with symposium on 
“Working for Mrs. Consumer.” 


a 


Hotel reservations may be arranged 
through the association’s Washington, D. 
C.. office, or by writing Hotel Reserva- 
tios Bureau, U.S.W.G.A., 1420 Syndi- 
cate Trust Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


6 
OAKES AND BURGER 


Harry C. Oakes formerly with Oakes 
and Burger of Cattaraugus, N. Y. and 
Youngstown, Ohio announces the forma- 
tion of a new company, Oakes and Burger 
of Ohio, Inc. Headquarters for the com- 
pany are located at 2421 Market St., 
Youngstown 5, Ohio. 

H. C. Oakes has purchased the assets 
and accounts of the Oakes and Burger 
Youngstown office and will continue to 
make milk processing equipment and 
supplies. 

Mr. Oakes brings to the new firm a 
lifetime of experience in the dairy equip- 
ment field. 


& 
STAY OFF THAT FENCE, SISTER 


There will be no jumping of fences by 
Massachusetts cows this summer, for both 
sides of the fence will have grass that 
is greener. This is the prediction made 
by Ralph W. Donaldson, extension agron- 
omist at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst. 

This may be a bit perplexing at first to 
Bossy and Bessy, he says, but once they 
get the idea, theyll settle down, stop 
jumping fences and make more milk. 

Donaldson makes this prediction be- 
cause of the large number of Massachu- 
setts farmers who are now enrolling with 
county agricultural agents in the Green 
Pastures Program. Most of these farmers 
have already started this year’s plan to 
improve pastures. Many more will start 
before the final enrollment date of May 1. 

It was announced this past week by 
Louis A. Zehner of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston and chairman of the New 
England Committee that one county 
agent from each state will accompany 
the New England winners on the special 
pasture tour next fall. The agent will be 
selected upon the pasture program which 
he conducts with his farmers. The tour 
will be to visit pastures and experimental 
plots in New York, New Jersey, and 

Pennsylvania. 

Plans are also under way for a colored 
sound movie of the Green Pasture Pro- 


May, 1949 


gram as conducted here in New England, 
says Mr. Zehner. Mr. Donaldson is chair- 
man of the movie committee. This movie 
will be duplicated and shown to farm 
groups throughout the New England 
states next fall and winter by 
agricultural agents. 


county 


* 
NEW FARM INSPECTOR 


Mr. C. N. Knudsen, President of Knud- 
sen Bros.’ Dairy, Inc. of North Haven, 
Conn., announces recently that Mr. Frank 
Thatcher, of New Haven, has been 
placed in charge of the Farm Inspection 
Department. Mr. Thatcher, prior to his 
recent retirement from the New Haven 
Department of Health, spent over 39 
years with that Department; 16 years 
were spent in Sanitary Work in the Com- 
municable Disease Division and 19 years 
in the Farm Inspection Division. During 
that time he also took a Public Health 
Course at Yale University. Mr. Thatcher 
will continue Knudsen’s policy of inspect- 
ing all Knudsen farmers in accordance 
with Federal and State Sanitary Inspec- 
tion Standards. 

“Knudsen Bros. were very fortunate in 
securing Mr. Thatcher’s experienced ser- 
vices,” said Mr. Knudsen in making the 
announcement. “Since the inception of 
our business, our aim has been to give the 
consumer the best bottle of milk that can 
be purchased; it will be Mr. Thatcher’s 
job to help continue that policy and work 
in close conjunction with our Laboratory 
Control Section to effectuate it.” 


CHALLENGE OF SELLING 
(Continued from Page 16) 


with the beginning of the Lenten season. 
Buttermilk is a beverage that has come 
to have some status as a special drink on 
that particular day. Last year on Shrove 
Tuesday Silverwood retail routes aver- 
“ged 115 quarts of buttermilk each and 
the wholesale routes averaged 47 quarts 
each. If ever there was proof of the effec- 
tiveness of planned selling and good 
training those figures are it. 


What it all adds up to is this: the long 
sleigh ride on the runners of scarcity are 
over. The firm that does a good solid 
selling job is the firm that will remain 
firm. To do a good selling job requires 
a good sales force. A good sales force 
does not just grow, it must be planned, 
selected, trained, and cultivated. With 


this instrument milk handlers are in a 
position to take up the challenge of the 
mid century, Creative selling, creative 
selling that finds new customers, develops 
new markets, opens up new outlets. This 
is the need. It is also, in case anybody is 
interested, the way to make money. 

















and: STRENGTH! 





The Key to Egg- Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write for information: 





DIVISION OF 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
New York - Toronto 
PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


IN THE 


REVIEW 
BRINGS RESULTS 


IF you have any used equip- 
ment taking up space, insert 
a classified. 

- 
IF you need a good man for 
the plant, laboratory or sales 
force, insert a classified. 


Me 
IF you want a better job or 
need employment in the dairy 
industry, insert a classified. 


IF you need or have any special 
service to perform, insert a 
classified. 

- me 

RATES 
“Position Wanted,"’ 50c. All other adver- 
tisements, 5e per word ($1.00 minimum). 


Keyed ads 25c extra. All payments strictly 
in advance. 


Look around and see what 
you have to offer or need 
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Lunch Program Increases 


Figures released by the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration of the U. S. Department of Agriculture show that 
participation in the National School Lunch Program was 
15.9 percent greater in November 1948 than in the corres- 
ponding month of 1947. In November 1948, 6.9 million 
children in 48,000 schools in the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands participated. 


Twelve States showed increases of 20 percent or more 
with the largest gains in Vermont, the District of Columbia, 
Louisiana, Idaho, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Virginia, 
and Texas. Participation in Louisiana, where the State Goy- 
ernment has contributed $6,500,000, is almost twice as great 
as last year. 


During the 1947-1948 school year, 972 million meals 
were served and present indications are that more than a 
billion will be served during the current year. More than 
600 million of these meals will be complete lunches (known 
as “Type A”) which supply one-third or more of the child’s 
daily nutritive requirements. Approximately 13 per cent of all 
meals are served free to children unable to pay the full price. 

For the fiscal year 1949, the Congress appropriated 75 
million dollars for the National School Lunch Program. Most 
of this sum is apportioned directly to the states for cash assist- 
ance to participating schools. This is done under authority 
of the National School Lunch Act of 1946, which states that 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture will provide assistance 
to school lunch programs through Federal grants to the States. 
To receive assistance, schools must meet meal-type require- 
ments, and must use to the maximum foods determined by 
the Department to be in abundant supply. State Departments 
of Education administer the program in their respective States. 

With that part of the appropriation not allocated to 
the States, the Department of Agriculture purchases com- 
modities for distribution to schools. Bought economically in 
large quantities, these foods are important supplements to 
school meals. Foods purchased and being distributed this year 
include cheese, concentrated orange juice, non-fat dry milk 
solids, canned tomatoes, tomato paste and peanut butter. 














HOLD YOUR U. S. BONDS 











“His father’s getting too good for 
him- beat him to the draw again!” 
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AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
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Here’s Milk Protection and Profit Protection 


for 300-can-per-hour Plants... <p 


Capactty 5 cans and covers per minute 


With a DAMROW Can Washer, you can be sure 
you're returning cleaner cans to your patrons — 
the kind that protects the milk quality shey deliver 
to you. Tests prove that milk cans coming out of 
the DAMROW washer, with its effective washing 
stages and COLD AIR DRYING, are lower in bac- 
teria count — much lower than even Health Au- 
thorities’ minimum demand. Add to this vital ad- 
vantage the savings which Damrow washers offer 
in time, labor, power, and water — and longer 
trouble-free service — and you see why a Damrow 
Washer is a “profit-protector” in hundreds of 
plants everywhere. 


Write for latest bulletins of Damrow Straight 5 Can 
Washer (5 cans per minute), Straight 4 (4 cans per 
minute) or other models to fit your needs — in capaci- 
ties up to 16 cans and covers per minute. 
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STRAIGHT 5 CAN WASHER = 














Damrow Stainless Steel Receiving 
Equipment “Costs Less to Own” 








Damrow Type WNN Weigh Tank and Type TN 
Receiving Tank — one of many compact Damrow- 
designed units. Write for bulletin TA-648. 
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Modern Streamlined Receiving Combination with | 
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204 WESTERN AVENUE bd FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR THE DAIRY INDUSTRY 











S00 CREAMERY 


“Flectro-Pure” 
ALL-ELECTRIC 


PASTEURIZER 


“This Electro-Pure equipment,” writes T. 
H. Williamson, General Manager of the 
Soo Creamery, “has been in operation in 
our plant since April 12, 1948. It is simple 
in Construction and in operation. Pasteur- 
ization starts with a flip of the switch. 
Cleaning up is speedy and easy. Our cus- 
tomers are pleased with our Electro-Pure- 
pasteurized milk; and so are we. In our 
operation, the set-up is ideal!” 
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With Electro-Pure, you merely turn a switch and 
you're pasteurizing! It’s ALL-ELECTRIC—swift, sim- 
ple and dependable—more compact, no hot water 
circulating unit required—easier to clean, no “burn- 
on” in heating section. Available in a range of sizes 
for hourly production of 2000 to 10,000 Ibs. 


Above: Pure-Pak Junior operated in combination with Electro-Pure all-electric pasteurizer at the Soo Creamery, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Michigan. . . . Get the facts about all-electric pasteurizing for YOUR plant—use coupon below. 


were cen= MAIL THIS COUPON 


When It Pours, 
It’s Pure! 


Pure-Pak Division—Ex-Cell-O Corporation ... {3\, ... Detroit 32 
PLEASE SEND COMPLETE INFORMATION ON: 

{_] Milk-Packaging Machine . .. Model ie [_] Electro-Pure Pasteurizer 

(_] Semi-Auto. Ice Cream Pkg. Machine [_] Fully-Auto. Ice Cream Pkg. Mach... . Model___. 





NAME 


city 





